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By Lucianna Ciccocioppo 


Fy day, Richard Siemens follows the 
same routine: he gets up, does a blood 
test, measures his glucose levels and gives 
himself an insulin shot. It’s a three-times- 
a-day schedule the 46-year-old campus 
photographer has been keeping since he 
was five. 

“IT never talked about it when I was 
growing up. It was always something I 
was embarrassed about,” he said. 

As an insulin- 
dependent diabetic, 
Siemens recently had 
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received a $2.7 million 

funding boost June 99 
to move their work Type 1 diabetics, 
one step closer to i ae oe 
achieving aninsulin- ora cure. 


free treatment for 
Type 1 diabetics, such as Siemens. 

The U of A is one of only two 1999 
Juvenile Diabetes Foundation/Medical 
Research Council Diabetes Research Net- 
work Partnerships awarded in Canada. 
(Simon Fraser University’s Dr. Diane 
Finegood received the second.) 

In addition to Rabinovitch, an Alberta 
Heritage Foundation for Medical Re- 
search Scholar, team leaders include Drs. 
Ray Rajotte and John Elliott. Researchers 
such as Drs. Chris Bleakley, Norm 
Kneteman, Greg Korbutt, Jonathan Lakey, 
Allan Murray, Eddie Ryan, James Shapiro 
and Garth Warnock are also on board, 
along with hundreds of post-doctoral 
fellows, research associates, laboratory 
staff and grad students. 

Diabetes affects more than 2.25 mil- 
lion Canadians, many of them children 
and young adults. In people with Type 1 
diabetes, insulin-producing islet beta cells 
in the pancreas are destroyed by the 
body’s own immune system. These dia- 
betics are then forced to receive insulin 
injections to replace the function of lost 
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$2.7M for unique U of A diabetes research 


Promising, ground-breaking studies move closer to an insulin-free treatment 


On a mission (clockwise from top left): Drs. Jonathan Lakey, Garth Warnock, Chris Bleackley, James Shapiro, 


Allan Murray, Norm Kneteman, Greg Korbutt, John Elliott, Alex Rabinovitch, Ray Rajotte and their teams are 
one step closer to an insulin-free treatment for Type 1 diabetics. 


islet beta cells. The problem is maintain- 
ing and controlling the body’s glucose 
levels. It’s an imprecise routine and could 
eventually lead to blindness, renal failure, 
nerve damage or life-threatening cardio- 
vascular and circulatory complications. 

“Either people are very good at taking 
care of themselves, or they’re very bad,” 
said Siemens, “particularly if they’re di- 
agnosed later in life, because it’s harder to 
adapt to the lifestyle change. I’m some- 
where in the middle.” 

But U of A research in islet transplan- 
tation, currently the most effective means 
of controlling glucose levels in diabetics, 
could one day do away with these daily 
injection routines and significantly im- 
prove the quality of life for one in 20 
Canadians. “The impact would be huge,” 
said Siemens. 


Islet cells work as the body’s thermo- 
stat, telling it when to start producing 
insulin in order to move glucose and 
other nutrients from the blood stream into 
cells and tissue. Researchers at the U of 
A’s Muttart Diabetes Research and Train- 
ing Centre were the first in Canada to 
successfully transplant islet cells in pa- 
tients in the early ‘90s. But only a small 
fraction of diabetics who received islet 
transplants went without insulin injec- 
tions for up to a year. 

Rabinovitch said researchers are in- 
vestigating techniques to keep islet cells 
alive and productive “by using new ways 
to protect these cells after transplanta- 
tion.” The focus of the U of A’s Diabetes 
Research Network is two-fold, he says: 
“How to obtain more islets from donor 
pancreas, which is a very complicated 


procedure, and how to prevent rejection 
with therapies such as anti-rejection drugs 
and immuno-suppressants.” Researchers 
are also developing procedures to trans- 
plant islet beta cells in Type 1 diabetics - 
before the physical complications set in. 

“Hopefully, by improving the growth 
of these beta cells, we’ll have a treatment 
to block the molecules these cells express 
which accelerate rejection,” said Wilma 
Suarez-Pinzon, research associate and lab _ 
supervisor. 

The studies target diabetics at the 
chronic stage—people who vascillate from 
high and low levels of glucose—“simply 
because they cannot control insulin lev- 
els,” said Suarez-Pinzon. “It’s really tough 
for them.” Younger people still have some 
beta cells, and the diabetes tends to be 
under better control, she said. 

While the research is groundbreaking, 
an excited Rabinovitch cautions this is not 
a breakthrough for Type 1 diabetics, nor a 
cure. 

“Ultimately it means diabetics should 
continue to follow the insulin-injection 
therapy and all other aspects of their insu- 
lin management, awaiting the day when 
islet transplantation could eventually 
improve their situation.” It will happen 
in the future—but not the near future, 
Rabinovitch added. Still, the potential im- 
pact provides “great motivation to keep 
working in the lab,” said Suarez-Pinzon 
with a smile. 

Meanwhile, U of A’s photographer-at- 
large Richard Siemens awaits the day he'll 
have one less thing to schedule in his busy 
daytimer. a 


Dr. Alex Rabinovitch and his team: Angie Neil, Anna 
Fu, Krystyna Dembowski and Wilma Suarez-Pinzon. 


Varsity track off limits 


There’s too much damage for safe running 


By Lucianna Ciccocioppo 


he outdoor Varsity track is closed due to 

growing irreparable damage to its sur- 
face. Despite barricades on the track, a 
running mishap prompted the closure of 
the six-lane track for good. 

It seems the rubberized surface over 
asphalt base, which has been patched and 
repaired over the years, continues to sepa- 
rate and form bubbles on the track. 

“The standard repair job just doesn’t 
work anymore. It’s beginning to look like a 
pinto horse,” said Greg Wiens, superin- 
tendent, grounds and transportation. 

The situation has been worsening since 
the fall, said Wiens. As more and more 
bubbles are cut out, leaving exposed areas 
as large as a small office, “it’s just not safe 
for use as a running track.” Previously,.. 
these damaged areas would be blocked off, 
said Wiens, but now the entire track is off 
limits. 

Signs are up, but despite the warnings, 
some continue to use the track. 

“Some people have been quite vocal, 
and less than polite, when asked to leave,” 
said Wiens. But in the interest of safety, 
and preventing liability, people are asked 
to stay off the track. 

“I don’t know what the future of the 
Varsity track will be. It will not be repaired 


Results of the Faculty Council 
meeting to determine the future 
of the Faculty of Extension’s 
ceramics program will be pub- 
lished today in Folio online at: 
www.ualberta.ca/ folio. 
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The Varsity track — 
would be open to 
staff, students and 
the public if it were 
in reasonably good 


can’t run the risk. 


—Greg Wiens, 
superintendent, grounds 
and transportation 


for competitive 
track use. We are 
looking into other 
options, but it’s a 
matter of funding 
availability,” said 
Wiens. 

John Barry, 
operations direc- 
tor for physical 
education, said it 
would cost about $800,000 to replace the 
track, or up to $50,000 to repair it. “One 
option will see one or two lanes available 
for joggers and replacing the remainder 
with grass for a bigger playing field,” said 
Barry. There 


Greg Wiens and John Barry: irreparable pockets like this have forced the university to close the Varsity track to runners. 


are no plans to reopen the approximately 
20-year-old track. 

There are still reasons to cross the 
track, said Wiens, and by August football 
players will be practicing in the field, so 
there’s no way to actually block public 
access to it. 


“It would be open to staff, students 
and the public if it were in reasonably 
good repair. But we just can’t run the 
risk.” Wiens is counting on the coopera- 
tion of the campus community. 

Campus Security has been alerted to 
keep runners from using the track. a 


Laurence Decore professorship 
established at the Noujaim Institute 


By Lucianna Ciccocioppo 


he success of the Laurence Decore 

fundraising dinner June 4 at Northlands 
Agricom prompted the establishment of a 
professorship in his name. 

The event will donate about $100,000 
to the University of Alberta’s Noujaim 
Institute for Pharmaceutical Oncology 
Research. Sponsors such as Epcor, Alberta 


UNIVERSITY 


or ALBERTA 


Web 


By Randy Pavelich 


Department of Dentistry 
http://www.dent.ualberta.ca 

The new Department of Dentistry 
pages are redesigned and look terrific. The 
links on each page are minimal and well 
planned, giving visitors direct access to 
needed information. The student activities 
page has a little different perspective on 
the profession, but is a great resource for 
students in the program. 


Project Grizzly 
http://www.nfb.ca/E/4/troy.html 
You may have heard of the guy who 


Energy Co., Edmonton's Stan Milner and 
others helped cover the costs of the 
fundraising event. 

“It’s an honorary appointment for a 
senior scientist in the Noujaim Institute,” 
said Dean Richard Moskalyk, Faculty of 
Pharmacy and Pharmaceutical Sciences. No 
money is attached to the professorship but 
it honors the contributions of its namesake. 

Decore is a former Edmonton mayor 
and provincial opposition leader, and hus- 
band to Associate Vice-President (Aca- 
demic) Anne Marie Decore. He’s fighting a 
recurrence of liver cancer. But despite this, 
“he’s bound and determined to work hard 
on behalf of the institute,” said Moskalyk. 

Decore was chair of the Noujaim Insti- 
tute’s external advisory board, but gave up 
the position to battle for his health. He has 
been a tremendous help, said Moskalyk, 
recruiting people and donors for the insti- 
tute’s fundraising goal of $2 million. 


developed a grizzly bear-proof armored 
suit; here’s your chance to meet him (and 
the suit) up close. This is actually a Na- 
tional Film Board page which provides 
some background information on the suit 
and its developer, but its research value 
certainly tops that of the Furby Autopsy 
page we saw a few months back. 


CLCWeb: Comparative Literature and 
Culture Web Journal 
http://www.arts.ualberta.ca/clcwebjournal/ 
Sometimes, a Web site may have an 
audience that is very focused on a very 
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“It makes me feel very good and proud 
of his dedication to the cause. He hasn’t 
relented since he stepped down. He’s very 
active,” said Moskalyk. 

Dr. Leonard Wiebe, director of the 
institute, is the first holder of the profes- 
sorship. 

“In typical Laurence Decore style, he 
came on board, took a look around and 
made a number of astute observations to 
pull together a team to help us move 
ahead,” said Wiebe, who is also pharma- 
cy’s associate dean. The Noujaim Institute 
conducts cancer research “with a pharma- 
ceutical twist.” It focuses on improving 
drug delivery to cancer sites. 

“The fundraising dinner and his activi- 
ties for the Noujaim Institute have given 
Laurence an opportunity to get involved in 
cancer therapy developments and im- 
provements,” said Wiebe. = 


specific subject matter. This allows the 
site to be stripped of any non-essential 
“chrome” or widgets, leaving pure func- 
tionality and information. The CLC Web 
Journal is such a site. The journal is a peer- 
reviewed academic journal in the field of 
comp lit, and evidently the only one of its 
kind anywhere. A unique resource here at 
the university. Any U of A Web journals 
out there? 

E-mail your suggested sites to Randy 
Pavelich, university Web manager, at 
info@ualberta.ca. a 
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Setting the record straight 


Physical education is more than bouncing balls and blowing whistles 


By Geoff McMaster 


Ce misconceptions about univer- 
sity research is a challenge for any disci- 
pline. The language is often so highly 
developed, the knowledge so complex 

and specialized, and the evolution of 
many fields so rapid, the public can be 
completely in the dark about what goes 
on in the lab or library. 

For some professors in the Faculty of 
Physical Education and Recreation, the 
pervasive “jock” stereotype can be an ad- 
ditional, irksome hurdle. Dean Art 
Quinney says the U of A’s phys-ed faculty 
is luckier than that of many universities, 
since it has a long-standing reputation for 
research excellence across campus. Be- 
cause of the “extreme reliance we have 
with other disciplines on campus as part- 
ners,” he says, students and faculty are 
taken seriously, and their work regarded 
as important and rigorous. 

But when you step outside into the 
larger community, that’s where the misun- 
derstanding begins, say some researchers. 

“There is clearly a problem out there,” 
says Dr. Sandra O’Brien Cousins, who 
studies the benefits of exercise for the eld- 


erly. “It’s very much in the lay community. 


It’s our husbands, wives and neighbors 
who think we just go out with a stop 
watch and time people or something. I 
don’t know what they think we do. 

“T married an engineer, so I’ve had to 
deal with it at home,” she says. “He’s a 
convert now, and he’s learned a lot about 
how \mportant physical activity is.” 


stimulating mus- 
cle or placing 
patients on tilt 
tables where they 
can use the force 
of gravity to pre- 
vent muscle loss. 

Bell also has 
a shared grant 
with the Cana- 
dian Space 
Agency and Na- 
tional Aeronau- 
tics and Space 
Administration 
to look at what 
happens to skeletal muscle in space flight. 
“I guess if you said to somebody out there 
[in the general community] that we’re do- 
ing that in phys-ed, they’d kind of won- 
der.” 

Graduate student Allison Bonner, who 
examines the effects of exercise on victims 
of Alzheimer disease, says she’s often had 
to defend her faculty. “If I] were just to say 
phys-ed to people,” 
tion on their part is, ““Oh yeah, I guess you 
just bounce balls all day.’” Once Bonner 
explains her work, however, she tends to 
get a lot more respect. 

Perhaps that’s because, even at the 
master’s level, she’s already made an im- 
portant difference in people’s lives. For her 
MA project, Bonner put a group of seniors 
with Alzheimer disease on a mild walking 
program, five days a week, and found 
results were uniformly positive. “Before I 
finished my study they had already set up 
volunteers to continue it,” she says. “Eve- 
ryone decreased their problem behavior by 
a certain percentage.” 

Not all researchers in the faculty have 
had to deal with less-than-flattering stere- 
otypes of physical education, however. Dr. 
Dan Syrotuik says because he works 
mainly in the hard sciences, “borrowing 
the techniques of biochemistry and neuro- 
physiology,” he is not aware of any dis- 
dain or lack of respect. “Maybe I’m just a 
little naive, but I haven’t perceived it,” he 
says. 

Syrotuik studies the biochemistry of 
over-the-counter nutritional supplements 
used by the “weekend warrior” to see if 
they cause strength enhancement. And 
since he also has a number of collaborative 
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FIGHTING A GRADE-SCHOOL LEGACY There is clearly a problem 


One thorny example of misconceptions 
surrounding physical education was a 
letter to the editor of the Edmonton Journal 
last month. The writer criticized the uni- 
versity’s intention to create a centre of 
excellence for athletics, reducing those 
who participate in sports to “sweaty peo- 
ple who throw things or hit things or who 
run around in circles,” and referring to the 
physed faculty as the Faculty of “Games 
and Play.” 

It’s hard to know where to start ad- 
dressing such an attitude, says Quinney. He 
worries even “by agreeing there is a stere- 
otype out there that has to be corrected, we 
have the potential to prolong it.” He does, 
however, understand where it comes from. 
Most people know physical education only 
from their public school experience, he 
says, and often that experience is negative, 
as the vast majority of phys-ed teachers 
don’t receive specialized training. To turn 
things around, the physical education and 
education faculties have jointly instituted a 
new five-year BA to turn out properly 
qualified phys-ed teachers. 

Beyond that, dispelling the myth of 
physical education as a soft discipline 
comes down to educating the public 
about what many on campus already 
know: the faculty’s research touches 
on many issues of concern in areas as 
diverse as medicine, biochemistry, 
political science and sociology. 


out there ... It’s our 


husbands, wives and 


neighbors who think we 


just go out with a stop 


watch and time people 


or something. 


—Dr. Sandra O’Brien Cousins 


The faculty’s graduate program guide 
—under faculty research interests—says it 
all. The topics listed are a far cry from an 
analysis of soccer ball trajectories. Dr. 
Michael Mauws, for instance, explores 
“organization theory, management and 
sociology of popular culture, post-modern- 
ism and post-structuralism, qualitative 
methods, discourse analysis and moral 
theory.” Dr. Dru Marshall looks at “the 
physiological and psychological aspects of 
childhood obesity and children’s fitness.” 
And Dr. Kerry Courneya has “a specific 
interest in examining exercise and quality 
of life in cancer patients both during and 
following cancer treatment.” 


she says, the assump- 


CONFRONTING ‘THE LOOK’ 


Dr. Gordon Bell, in his work as exer- 
cise physiologist, agrees there is a level of 
ignorance about what goes on in physical 
education in the general community. “It’s 
out there, but it’s 
subtle,” he says. 
“We buy chemicals 
from biochemical 
stores, and when 
you say you're from 
phys-ed, they kind 
of give you that look 
[that says], ‘Why are 
you using chemicals 
in your faculty?’” 

Bell’s research is 
as advanced as any- 
thing going on in 
rehabilitation medi- 
cine, biochemistry or 
food and nutritional 
sciences, and relies 
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We buy chemicals 
from biochemical 
stores, and when 
you say you're from 
phys-ed, they kind 
of give you that look 
[that says], ‘Why are 
you using chemicals 


in your faculty?’ 


—Dr. Gordon Bell 


Not a ball or whistle in sight: Dr. Gordon Bell at work in the Faculty of Physical Education and Recreation. 
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on close ties with 
people in those ar- 
eas. He has exam- 


ined the physiological effects of spinal- 
chord injury, for example, and how such 
injuries affect muscle tissue and the im- 
mune system’s ability to fight disease. 
Some of his research has led to a greater 
emphasis on early intervention in recov- 
ery, using techniques such as electrically - 
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relationships with other faculty members, 
most of the people he deals with know 
how complex and advanced his field of 
study is. 

Stereotypes, he says, are the last thing 
on his mind. 

“And if they exists, you know what? I 
don’t really care,” he says. “I do what I 
like a lot—promoting a healthy lifestyle— 
and that’s kind of nice.”= 


Rick Comrie 


Diverse voices, common ground in Faculty of Arts 


A talk with incoming Dean Kenneth Norrie 


By Geoff McMaster 


r. Kenneth Norrie sees running the 

Faculty of Arts a bit like governing 
Canada. In both cases, he says, the chal- 
lenge is to support and encourage diverse 
voices while finding common ground be- 
tween them. Norrie is excited about his 
new appointment as dean of the Faculty of 
Arts “for the same reason it would be in- 
teresting to be prime minister — trying to 
forge national identity out of provinces 
like Newfoundland, Quebec, Saskatch- 
ewan and Alberta. 

“The attraction of the federal system is 
it allows you to do differently the things 
that are best done differently, and do in 
common the things best done in common,” 
says the current chair of economics and 
member of Premier Ralph Klein’s Advi- 
sory Committee on Quebec. “The essence 
of the Faculty of Arts is that you have very 
different cultures ... we have to do every- 
thing we can to allow these individual 
nodes to flourish.” 

It should come as no surprise Norrie 
identifies recruitment and retention of 
faculty as the “single greatest challenge” 
for the arts faculty in coming years. 
“We've done an incredible job of recruit- 
ing faculty over the last few years,” he 
says, “and the quality and quantity of 
work done by junior faculty has been out- 
standing. The problem is other universities 
are similarly impressed, so holding on to 
our bright stars will be tougher than ever.” 

Norris says it’s also time to revisit the 
four-year BA to make sure it falls in line 
with contemporary social needs. “It’s 
about 10 years old, and when it was first 
introduced, words like globalization and 


internationalization were not something 
we talked a lot about ... it’s time to go fora 
check-up.” 

Norrie’s track record speaks for itself. 
He joined the U of A’s economics depart- 
ment in 1971, after receiving his doctorate 
from Yale University, and has since writ- 
ten extensively on Canadian economic 
history. He served as associate dean of arts 
(social sciences) in 1989-90, acting chair of 
the economics department in 1993-94, and 
has been chair since July, 1997. He’s also 
been a member of the Royal Commission 
on the Economic Union and Development 
Prospects for Canada (the MacDonald 
Commission) from 1983-85. 

Norrie admits he has big shoes to fill 
when Dr. Patricia Clements steps down at 
the end of this month, after leading the 
faculty for 10 years. “I will never in my 
career deliver anywhere close to the 
speech she can deliver off the cuff on the 
value of the liberal arts,” says Norrie. “I’ve 
heard her do that several times, and it 
makes me want to sign on and get an Eng- 
lish degree.” 

He says his leadership style will be 
different from that of Clements, but “com- 
plementary,” perhaps a touch “less vis- 
ible,” and based more on consensus. “In 
terms of process, my administration will 
look very different from Pat’s. In some 
ways that will be good, and sometimes 
we're going to sorely miss her.” 

As an economist, reading spread 
sheets, analyzing trends, managing re- 
sources and preparing budgets come natu- 
rally to Norrie, and he looks forward to 
those parts of the job. However he recog- 


Forging ahead in pharmacy 


Many successes, many concerns, says incoming Dean Franco Pasutto 


By Roger Armstrong 
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Dr. Kenneth Norrie 


nizes it will also be crucial to build commu- 
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spend time with. You have to keep these’ 


nity relations, an area about which he’s only things, or you become a crazy person.” = 


beginning to learn. “The public must be 
made aware of the essential value of a lib- 
eral arts education,” he says. “I strongly 
believe in arts as the core of the university.” 
Norrie is bracing for a lot of hard work 
to take the arts faculty into the next century. 
But he’s also aware of how easily adminis- 
tration can take over one’s life. And so he’s 
determined to keep his head on straight. 
“There is a life out there,” he says. “T like 
golf and music, and I have a family I want to 


Associate Deans Drs. Rob Merrett (External Affairs) 
and Lesley Cormack, (Academic Programs and 
Undergraduate Students) will be joined by four new 
half-time associate deans. They are: 


Dr. Ken Monroe, social sciences and 


interdisciplinary studies 

Lee Livingstone, fine arts 

Dr. Nasrin Rahimieh, humanities 
Dr. Harvey Krahn, research 


Ithough Dr. Franco Pasutto left Italy at 

the age of seven with his mother to join 
his father in Canada, it is apparent his 
homeland is never far from his mind. 
Pasutto gave his two boys Italian names, 
he has pictures of Florence, Rome and 
Venice hanging on his office walls, and 
says he has never forgotten his roots. 

Pasutto is happy to call Canada home, 

but shares his passion for all things Italian 
with his dedication to his work. Pasutto 
becomes dean of the Faculty of Pharmacy 
and Pharmaceutical Sciences July 1. He 
sees this opportunity as a chance to work 
with friends and colleagues to build on the 
faculty’s successes to date. 


Dr. Franco Pasutto 


Pasutto earned his PhD from the U of 
A and has been working here since 1980. 
“T've invested a lot in this place. I like the 
city. I’ve been treated well at this univer- 
sity,” says Pasutto. 

The incoming dean is aware of the 
challenges ahead of him. “These aren’t 
easy times to be deans, nor are they easy 
times to recruit deans,” he says. Inad- 
equate funding for education and the lure 
of the U.S. dollar are top issues among 
faculty. “In some ways we are becoming a 
farm team for the American educational 
system,” he says. Canadian pharmacists 
are extremely well trained he says, and 
American universities and companies are 
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scooping up these graduates. 

There’s another, more immediate chal- 
lenge staring down the faces of his faculty. 
“There is no question, the number one, 
absolute priority is space or renovations,” 
he says. The Dentistry-Pharmacy building 
has been evacuated several times for vari- 
ous safety reasons and the 20-year-old 
[stain] on Pasutto’s wall is a constant re- 
minder of the grim situation. é 

It is not just the physical building that 
is affected, says Pasutto. Facilities are part 
of what attract and keep new faculty and 
graduate students. “If a new staff member 
comes in here tomorrow, I don’t even have 
office space. It’s that critical,” he says. 

The disciplines within pharmacy are 
currently displaced all over six floors 
within the Dentistry-Pharmacy building 
and that limits the ability of researchers to 
share equipment and ideas, says Pasutto. 
Newer, state-of-the-art facilities are re- 


BELATED THANKS 


Thinking that I am faster on my feet 
than I am, I came to a recent celebration of 
my retirement from the library system 
without prepared remarks. As a conse- 
quence I got caught up in the jocular at- 
mosphere of the event and neglected to 
make two serious and important points in 
my speech. The first is that the library has 
been a wonderful place to work mostly 
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quired if the U of A wants to attract more 
research dollars and continue to develop its 
excellent students. 

“A major component of a dean’s job 
now is fundraising, which causes me some 
distress to be quite honest,” says Pasutto. 
“That wasn’t the original intent of a dean in 
academia.” He says 30-40 percent of a 
dean’s time is now spent fundraising. “I’m 
not convinced that is the best way to use a 
dean, but nonetheless it has to be done.” 

Pasutto wants to develop revenue-gen- 
erating facilities. “Industry has the money 
and we have some outstanding staff; we just 
have to link up.” He also wants to ensure 
the development of the curriculum to a 
PharmD program (doctor of pharmacy) 
following the lead of the U.S. 

Pasutto knows the challenges are great 
but says, “we'll get there together.” He is 
committed, enthused and proud to be lead- 
ing his colleagues over the next five years. = 


because of wonderful colleagues. The sec- 
ond is that if the management skills of the 
head of the Humanities and Social Sci- 
ences Library were common and wide- 
spread, management consultants would be 
out of business. Alas, Debbie Dancik is one 
of a kind. 

Sincerely, Alan Rutkowski 

Libraries 


ion 


A century of living with Treaty 8 © 


A commemorative, not celebratory, event 


By Dr. Patricia McCormack, School of Native Studies 


Mic: Canadians are familiar with the 
concept of treaties with First Nations, a 
series of agreements negotiated mostly in 
the late 19" century. The agreements were 
with Aboriginal Peoples and the new Ca- 
nadian nation-state as it sought to estab- 
lish its sovereignty in the lands it had pur- 
chased from the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany—the aboriginal homelands. In to- 
day’s global society, people often consider 
these old treaties to have little contempo- 
rary bearing. But to students of Canadian 
and aboriginal history, they were crucial 
covenants that bound each party to an 
ongoing relationship and specific obliga- 
tions. 

The treaties have been enormously 
influential in structuring many aspects of 
aboriginal life, affecting even personal and 
community identities. Once aboriginal 
leaders had signed each treaty, legal “In- 
dian bands” were constructed and their 
members were listed in the Indian Regis- 
try. They became “Indians” as defined by 
the Indian Act, whose provisions thereaf- 
ter governed their affairs. Today, the 
meanings of the treaties are argued in 
court cases and involve not only the for- 
mal, written texts and commissioners’ 
reports, but also the oral traditions told by 
elders. 


ITS HISTORY 

Treaty 8 was negotiated in the summer 
of 1899 as the first northern treaty. Al- 
though a treaty had been proposed for 
several years, it was finally precipitated by 
the invasion of aboriginal territory by 
hopeful prospectors on overland routes to 
the Klondike gold fields. (Ironically, no 
treaty was ever negotiated in the Yukon 
itself, although Chief Jim Boss requested 
one in the Whitehorse area as early as 
1903.) 

The members of the Treaty Commis- 
sion traveled the fur trade transport routes 
that had been re-shaped after Confedera- 
tion by railway connections from eastern 
Canada to Fort Edmonton. They took over- 
land trails to Athabasca Landing and 
Peace River Crossing. In short, the lands 
that were officially ceded under Treaty 8 
were those comprising Edmonton’s eco- 
nomic hinterland. They included vast 
amounts of Canadian real estate—those 
portions of the Northwest Territories that 


showing the Territo’ 


ceded under treaty No.8, 
and the Indian tribes therein. 
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would later become northern Alberta, 
northeastern British Columbia, the south- 
ern Northwest Territories and northwest- 
ern Saskatchewan. 

The treaty party began its work at 
Lesser Slave Lake Settlement (present-day 
Grouard), where the treaty was first 
signed on June 21, 1899. The signing was 
followed immediately by the work of the — 
Half-breed Scrip Commission, which ne- 
gotiated with Métis about the form Métis 
scrip should take, and then heard claims 
for Métis scrip (scrips were coupons which 
could be exchanged for land or cash). 
Because these aboriginals lived in small, 
widely scattered bands, members of the 
two commissions visited several commu- 
nities, ending the season’s work at Smith 
Landing (now Fort Fitzgerald). In 1900, a 
second commission traveled as far north as 
Fort Resolution, taking adhesions to the 
treaty and hearing additional applications 
for scrip. 


ITS IMPACT 

Although Treaty 8 was similar to the 
other numbered treaties, as a northern 
treaty its negotiation and impacts were 


significantly different than in the south. 
For example, signatories to Treaties 6 and 
7 knew their bison-based economy was 
ending, and they were eager to explore 
new sources of livelihood. In the north, the 
mixed economy based on land-based re- 
sources for both subsistence use and ex- 
change, coupled with wage labor, was 
thriving. Northern peoples wanted assur- 
ances that signing the treaty would not 
interfere with their ability to support 
themselves. 

In the south, status Indians quickly 
found themselves confined to reserves, 
with much of their economic activity ad- 
ministered for them by the local Indian 
agent. In the north, it was clear Aboriginal 
Peoples would not sign Treaty 8 unless 
they were reassured they would not have 
to live on reserves. And, with much of 
Treaty 8 situated within the boreal forest 
and unsuitable for agrarian activities, sub- 
sequent reserve life was often different 
from that in the south. Reserves were not 
established everywhere in the Treaty 8 
region. Where they were created, their 
members continued to utilize the resources 
of the bush and did not commit to agricul- 
ture. As a result, Indian agents never en- 


joyed the kind of power over those mem- 
bers as they had in the south. 

Neither treaty nor scrip brought the 
expected benefits to aboriginals. Thanks to 
the complexities involved in redeeming 
scrip, Métis were willing to sell their ben- 
efits to the scrip buyers who accompanied 
the commissions, purchasing scrip at a 
greatly depreciated rate. Many Métis real- 
ized only a short-term cash value. 

The years that followed the signing of 
the treaty were characterized by expand- 
ing regulatory structures imposed by fed- 
eral and provincial jurisdictions. These 
interfered with the ability of all Aboriginal 
Peoples to support themselves from land- 
based resources and encouraged compet- 
ing land uses by non-aboriginals. Treaty 
Indians considered most of these measures 
to be direct violations of treaty promises, 
yet had little recourse until recent decades. 

They would meet annually with the 
Indian Affairs representative to receive 
their annuities and discuss the year’s oc- 
currences and difficulties. These meetings 
typically occurred in the early summer at 
the major trading posts where the treaty 
had been signed. They were serious busi- 
ness and on several occasions the leaders 
refused to receive the annuities until their 
concerns were addressed. Today, the nego- 
tiations that once occurred in the commu- 
nities take place in courtrooms and in pro- 
vincial and federal capitals between band 
officials and senior government officials, 
while the community meetings have 
evolved into festive “treaty days,” or con- 
temporary community celebrations. 

In this anniversary year, Treaty 8 com- 
munities are commemorating—though not 
celebrating—the 100 anniversary of this 
signal event. Treaty Days observances will 
simultaneously evoke the long history of 
the past and attest to the persistence of the 
government-to-government alliance estab- 
lished by the treaty. To the re-vitalized 
First Nations communities of the Treaty 8 
region, the treaty is a key charter docu- 
ment, and they insist on the fulfillment of 
its terms by the federal government. = 


The U of A’s School of Native Studies is 
involved in organizing a major three-day con- 
ference about the history and impact of Treaty 
8 held at Grouard until tomorrow, in conjunc- 
tion with a wide range of First Nations events. 


Keeping the diversity of human spirit in the Charter 


Rev. Timothy Scott, president, St. Joseph’s College, University of Alberta 


he media has had a field day with the 

petition of the Humanist Association of 
Canada presented by MP Svend Robinson 
to the House of Commons. Apparently, the 
reference to the supremacy of God in the 
preamble to the Charter of Rights and 
Freedoms is of greater importance to the 
Canadian populace than some may have 
thought. 

While it’s true formal religious practice 
hovers between 20 and 25 per cent across 
Canada, overwhelmingly Canadians still 
express belief in a personal deity, and are 
more than content to retain a reference to 
such a belief in our constitutional docu- 
ment. 

The petition organizers apparently 
consider religious language betrays a 


Judeo-Christian bias, and consequently 
must be considered “offensive” both to 
persons from other religious traditions and 
to those who express no particular reli- 
gious beliefs. I suspect the opposite to be 
the case: the exclusion of any reference to 
the supremacy of God seems to deny 
something fundamental about the hopes 
and aspirations of the overwhelming ma- 
jority of Canadians: Muslims, Sikhs, Hin- 
dus, First Nations people as well as Jews 
and Christians. ; 

If the petition succeeded, Canada 
would evolve toward a more American 
model of strict separation between church 
and state with all the associated legalistic 
nitpicking—no prayer or even moments of 
silence in public schools, the prohibition of 


religious scenes of any sort on public prop- 
erty, etc. I can’t imagine these strictures 
improving our society. 

Religious traditions including my own 
have not always preached tolerance, but 
we have learned from our mistakes and 
do contribute in a significant way to mak- 
ing Canadian society more ethical, more 
just, more responsive to the needs of 
marginalized people within our own 
borders and around the globe. 

I firmly believe Canada is better be- 
cause of the religious beliefs of the vast 
majority of its citizens. In Alberta, our edu- 
cation and health care systems are stronger 
because of a faith-based component. Our 
system of post-secondary education is 
enriched through the contributions of vari- 
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ous religiously affiliated colleges through- 
out the province. Moved by their under- 
standing of what God requires, religious 
groups of every kind have been at the fore- 
front in supporting outreach to the elderly, 
the poor, immigrants, refugees, persons 
with AIDS, the homeless... the list goes on 
and on. 

Finally, far from being a source of divi- 
sion, our religious diversity expresses 
powerfully something about the human 
spirit. We are touched in myriad ways by a 
power greater than ourselves, a Spirit be- 
yond our imagining, expressive of our 
finest dreams and aspirations, a Source of 
goodness and truth and beauty. = 


The University of Alberta's 1999 


The following are address excerpts from the spring convocation honorary degree recipients. 


Maier’s Top 5 


By Gerald J. Maier, vice-chair, Nova Corporation; chair emeritus, TransCanada PipeLines 


Vice-chair of Nova Corporation, Calgary's 
Gerald Maier is a leader and respected voice 
within Canada’s energy industry. In 1992, 
while chair and CEO of TransCanada 
PipeLines, Maier helped orchestrate one of the 
largest mergers in Canadian history— 
TransCanada Pipelines and Nova Corpora- 
tion—to create the fourth largest energy-serv- 
ices company 
in North 
America. 

My first 
piece of ad- 
vice is this: 
although you 
are graduat- 
ing, do not 
consider this 
milestone a 
signal that 
you can now 
stop studying 
and learning. 


Gerald Maier: Only executioners 
should hate their jobs. 


You should never stop seeking knowledge. 
You can, of course, learn and acquire that 
knowledge without a textbook, a lab, or a 
classroom, but you have to work at it con- 
tinuously. Failure to do so triggers regres- 
sion. 

My second piece of advice is don’t fear 
change. You may be apprehensive about it, 
and you should respect it, but don’t fear it. 
Most often, change ends up being benefi- 
cial even though it can be a little painful at 
the time. Look at change as more of a tran- 
sition. After all, you have already gone 
through many transitions! It was a big 
transition for you when you started school 
in Grade One. Graduating from high 
school and entering university was a major 
transition... 

Advice number three: choose a career 
that excites you, one that you believe will 
stimulate and challenge you for many 
years, if not for life, and one that will give 
you the freedom, flexibility and work envi- 


ronment that you believe is essential for 
you and your family. As university gradu- 
ates, you might be thinking that this ad- 
vice is coming a little late because you 
have already chosen your profession. Let 
me assure you it isn’t too late. Within each 
of your chosen professions there is great 
flexibility as to what you do, how you do it 
and where you do it... You’ve learned to 
analyze, to rationalize, to conceptualize. 
You’ve learned how to transform informa- 
tion into knowledge... 

Four: When you first start employment 
in an enterprise, don’t be overly concerned 
with either your title or the compensation. 
If the job is right for you, and you like it, 
you will do well. And, if you do well, the 
promotions and the compensation will 
follow...Be prepared to walk the extra mile 
and don’t shrink back from taking on the 
toughest task. Yes, often that can be a bur- 
den, but in the long run you'll learn a lot, 
you'll gain a sense of accomplishment, 


More than just the “TV generation” 


By Millard Fuller, founder and president, Habitat for Humanity 


Millard Dean Fuller of Americus, Ga., 
founder and president of Habitat for Humanity 
International, has received international acclaim 
for his dedica- 
tion to the eradi- 
cation of pov- 
erty, housing 
and homeless- 
ness throughout 
the world. This 
international 
organization 
now has 1,500 
affiliates in 52 
countries. In 
1996 Fuller was 
awarded the 
Presidential 
Medal of Freedom, the US’s highest civilian 
honor. 


Millard Fuller: A neighbor- 
helping-neighbor generation— 
public-spinited and idealistic 


your confidence level will increase, and 
you'll be noticed by your leaders as a 
leader. Ultimately you will be rewarded 
manyfold for giving that “extra” of your- 
self. 

My last piece of advice, number five, is 
one that you can tuck away in your 
memory bank for a while. It may never be 
applicable to you, but in any event it is 
unlikely to be needed until a year or more 
after graduation. I am putting it forward 
today only because I see too many people, 
and some very intelligent people, going 
through life unhappy with what they are 
doing...If you find your job isn’t what you 
thought it would be, or if you simply don’t 
like what you are doing and can’t foresee 
the situation improving, then quit! Stop! I 
can’t think of anything worse than getting 
up every morning to go to a job that you 
hate. The only person who should do that 
is an executioner. 


There came a time in my life when I 
questioned deeply what I was doing. I 
decided that there was more to life than 
money and position. As a result, for the 
past 30 years I have been pursuing other 
goals. 

How will you use your God-given 
talents in the years ahead? How will you 
apply your knowledge in service to your 
community, nation and world? 

Imagine you are my age and a movie 
has been made of your life. Take a sec- 
ond, and look back over the great 
“scenes” of your life. Is the story about 
the people you inspired to be more and 
to do more? Is it about the weekends you 
spent helping children learn to read? Is it 
about persuading your company to give 
some of its resources to a worthy cause? 


Is it about being part of a loving family? Is 
it the encouraging word or pat on the 
shoulder you offered a troubled friend? 

Or...Does the movie resemble the story 
line of my early years — featuring a scram- 
ble to get to the top? The expensive car 
sitting in the driveway? My family that felt 
abandoned and emotionally neglected? 

Is this a movie that you would want to 
rent or show your kids or your parents? 
Could you even stand to watch it alone? 

Will your life be largely defined by 
material possessions? Building a big bank 
account? ...or will it be a healthy balance 
which includes helping yourself to be a 
“whole” person as you are helping others 
with their needs? 

While the TV news people claim that 
your generation is the X or the Y or maybe 


the Y2K generation, a generation that is 
remarkable only for your commitment to 
money and power and the World Wide 
Web, Ihave seen a different type of young 
man and woman. 

What I see are thousands and hun- 
dreds of thousands of young adults in- 
volved in Habitat for Humanity and other 
neighbor-helping-neighbor organizations 
...a segment of society that is public-spir- 
ited, idealistic, searching for distinct ways 
to connect to people and the concerns of 
those surrounding them. You are world 
helpers in every sense of the word—em- 
bracing those in need, giving your time 
and talents and caring for the world 
around you...a world that so desperately 
needs individuals like you. 


Find solutions to global mistrust and intolerance 


By Professor Emeritus James G. MacGregor, University of Alberta 


Dr. James MacGregor is a U of A professor 
emeritus of civil engineering and a professional 
engineer who specializes in reinforced concrete 
design. An internationally renowned re- 
searcher in engineering design procedures, 
MacGregor 
contributed 
significantly 
to the national 
building code 
of Canada, 
and many 
American and 
international 
standards. He 
led the team 
that deter- 
mined the load 
and resistance 
factors (the 
overall safety 


Dr. James MacGregor: Dragging 
our feet in tolerance and moral 
respect for others. 


level) for PEI’s Confederation Bridge. He re- 
tired in 1993 and now lives in British Colum- 
bia. 

One of the great challenges will be the 
need to keep curtent in your field. In your 
education to date, you have learned the 
fundamentals and have mastered the cur- 
rent state-of-the-art in your field of knowl- 
edge. More importantly, you have learned 
how to learn. The disciplines represented 
here today are changing at the speed of 
light. The half-life of the knowledge you 
have learned is probably less than 10 
years. As a result, half of what you have 
just learned will be outdated in 10 years or 
less. To keep up with future changes you 
will need to continuously upgrade your 
knowledge. The learning skills you have 
developed at university and your ground- 
ing in the fundamentals of your fields of 
endeavor will allow you to do so. In this 


computer-assisted age, you cannot depend 
on black box computer programs, you must 
know the principles of your field. You will 
learn a great deal through your work and 
your involvement in technical societies. 
Jobs are available in Alberta for well- 
educated young people and I hope that the 
majority of you have found challenging 
employment in your field. The days of one 
position for life are gone for many of you. 
Today’s graduates may have five or six 
careers before they reach retirement age. 
This may mean relocating several times 
during your working life. Accept your uni- 
versity education as preparation for this. 
Build your future on your ability to learn 
and your ability to apply what you learn. 
We live in a global community. We no 
longer can avoid or ignore what happens in 
Europe, the Middle East, Asia and other 


parts of the world. The past 40 to 50 years 
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have seen immense technical advancement, 
greater than ever seen in history...Society 
has lagged way behind in tolerance and 
moral respect for others. I cite the troubles 
in Ireland, the current situations in Yugo- 
slavia, Africa and East Timor. Within 
Canada we are faced with aboriginal land 
claims and treaties. We must deal with the 
integration of new immigrants and refugees 
into our society, and we must understand 
Quebec’s aspiration and threats to secede. 
In the latter area I look to the graduates 
from Faculté Saint-Jean to bridge the differ- 
ence and provide greater understanding of 
our two cultures... 

In this new world, success will come 
from tolerance of others’ points of view, 
and from working to your potential. The 
greatest task for you, the next generation, is 
to find solutions, no matter how small, to 
our mistrust and intolerance. 


pring honorary degree recipients 


Share your new knowledge with your community 


By Harold Cardinal, First Nations adviser/negotiator, author and lawyer 


Harold Cardinal, of Richmond, B.C., is an 
adviser and negotiator for the Treaty 8 First 
Nations of Alberta. He has led the aboriginal 
and treaty rights movement in Canada for the 
last 30 years. Cardinal authored The Unjust 
Society and The Rebirth of Canada’s Indi- 
; ans, the latter 
considered a 
“classic” in 
Canadian 
aboriginal 
studies. He 
holds an LLB 
(Saskatch- 
ewan) and an 
LLM 
(Harvard) and 
is currently 
working on his 
PhD in law at 
UBC. 


Harold Cardinal: Graduands must 
share their skills and knowledge 
with the community. 


Cardinal did not speak from a written text; 
the following is a near-verbatim excerpt of his 
address. 

I used to be somewhat bewildered 
when I began my training in the tradi- 
tional ways of our people to hear an 80- or 
90-year-old man or woman say to us, “But 
you are a mere child.” My knowledge is 
only that of a child. 

And I used to find it difficult to under- 
stand what was meant by the elders when 
they said that. But what they were describ- 
ing for us is that the pursuit of knowledge 
is something that requires a lifetime com- 
mitment. And so immense is the field of 
knowledge that our Creator placed for us 
that even within our lifetimes, we will 
never have enough time to begin uncover- 
ing the full immensity, the full glory of 
that knowledge. And so it is that our way 
of life was built by our traditions, by our 
people, to encourage the pursuit and the 


study of knowledge. 

And much like you have been involved 
as graduands in pursuing your particular 
fields of knowledge, it has required com- 
mitment. It has been at times a very lonely, 
heavy endeavor. For the pursuit of knowl- 
edge is something that rests in the indi- 
vidual... 

It is at the same time our communities, 
our families, that help us to transmit the 
knowledge. We require the support, the 
network of our families, our communities, 
our people in the ways of life that we have. 
And it is the traditions and the values in- 
herent within those traditions that we 
need to examine so that all of us who are 
inheritors of one of the most blessed places 
on earth, that we can pass on the same 
kind of legacy, the same kind of blessing to 
generations yet unborn. And for that, we 
have to discover within ourselves and 
within each other those values that we 


Endless possibilities start with your attitude 


By John Kim Bell, composer/conductor and founder/president of the National Achievement Foundation 


John Kim Bell of Toronto is founder and 
president of the National Aboriginal Achieve- 
ment Foundation, Canada’s largest and most 
successful organization devoted to scholarship 
and the professional training of native peoples. 
He is a prolific composer, conductor, producer 
and director. Born on the Kahnawake Reserve 
outside Mon- 
treal, he was 
the first abo- 
riginal to con- 
duct a sym- 
phony orches- 
tra when ap- 
pointed to the 
Toronto Sym- 
phony. In 1994 
he founded the 
National Abo- 
riginal 
Achievement 
Awards. In 


John Kim Bell: Dedicate yourself 
to a purpose—and don''t give up. 


1997 he was named an Officer of the Order of 
Canada. Bell did not speak from a written text; 
the following is a near-verbatim excerpt of his 
address. 

When I started the national aboriginal 
achievement foundation those many years 
ago, there was not one person that actually 
believed I would be successful. Not even 
the members of my family. 

What I proposed to do was to create a 
national effort that would incorporate the 
whole of Canada, not just aboriginal peo- 
ple in our advancement. But not one per- 
son believed it was possible. I also had my 
doubts. I recognized that if I were to pur- 
sue this line, I would have to dedicate my- 
self to it. It wasn’t easy. 

From my own people I was rejected. 
As a symphonic conductor, I was very 
much assimilated and not really perceived 
as being aboriginal. To the government I 
was really not that well known. I didn’t 


Find your muse in life 


By Kenneth Welsh, actor and U of A alumnus 


Edmonton-born Kenneth Welsh is an. 
alumnus of the University of Alberta with a 
BA in drama. His acting career spans 35 years, 
ranging from classical Shakespeare at Strat- 
ford, to theatre in New York, to one-man 
shows, musicals, comedies, tragedies, television 
movies, series 
and feature 
film. He is the 
recipient of 
five Gemini 
Awards, in- 
cluding a 1990 
award for 
portraying 
Colin Thatcher 
in “Love and 
Hate,” one 
Genie Award 
and the pres- 
tigious Earl 


Kenneth Welsh: May the muse be 
with you. 


Grey Award for Lifetime Body of Work. 

Welsh did not speak from a written text; 
the following is a near-verbatim excerpt of his 
address. 

It seems that I have always had an 
impulse to step out on a stage and make a 
fool of myself. An impulse which has not 
left me and which to this day brings me 
the same joy as it did when I first stumbled 
into it 40 years ago, My heart was once 
and forever broken by the intuition that 
the dream which had suddenly overtaken 
my entire being could somehow be ful- 
filled. 

But it would never have happened but 
for another sort of heartbreak. The fact that 
I'd been jilted by my first girlfriend who, 
in order to appease her guilt, I believe, told 
me that the drama course was easy credits. 
And she even offered the text book as an 


need to build a generous, a sharing, a caring 
community for all of us who have the privi- 
lege of walking on this land that we call 
Canada. That is the challenge and the op- 
portunity that we have. 

And much like those of our people who 
pursued knowledge, once knowledge was 
acquired, it was then up to them to decide 
how big a heart they had, how much of that 
knowledge, how much of those skills that 
they learned, they would share with their 
community, with their people. 

That is the challenge, the opportunity 
that you now have as graduands. And I 
wanted to offer my heartfelt congratulations 
to all of you, to offer my deep and sincere 
gratitude to the University of Alberta for 
the honor which has been accorded to me, 
and to encourage all of you like the presi- 
dent. 

Enjoy, savor, acknowledge, and cel- 
ebrate your achievements. 


really have a lot of clout going in to see the 
government; I didn’t represent any par- 
ticular segment of the aboriginal populace 
in their eyes, and so I was rejected by gov- 
ernment and went to corporate Canada. 

I was a friend of corporate Canada as a 
conductor of the Toronto Symphony, but 
later after my appointment ceased, I was 
no longer the same friend that I had been 
when I pursued the advancement of abo- 
riginal people...I decided not to give up. 
For when I started, I realized I would have 
to dedicate myself to this purpose. And 
that is what I did. 

If there is a lesson to be learned in all 
of this, it’s this: you can do anything with 
perseverance and attitude... 

When I started, there were many abo- 
riginal organizations, and there still are 
many aboriginal organizations today. I 
started with bank loans, producing con- 
certs that were highly risky and totally 


added incentive. She was wrong about the 
easy credits. 

Thus it was that, led by the hand of a 
mysterious muse, whom I believed to be 
guiding my destiny and I still do, I was led 
onto the stage at Strathcona Composite... 

I think that perhaps Mr. Shakespeare 


“has been my constant muse. Once, many 


years ago, I was cast in the role of Edgar in 
King Lear. Now, this young man is forced 
to throw away his identity and become 
nothing in order to find himself in a much 
deeper way. It happened that at the same 
time I was visited by an uninvited emo- 
tional collapse. It was through the parallel 
journey with Edgar that I began to see the 
world in real colors again and I learned a 
great lesson from something he says to his 
father: “Men must endure their going 
hence, even as they’re coming hither. 
Rightness is all. There is birth; there is 
death, and there is that one moment when 
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improbable. Today the national aboriginal 
achievement foundation leads the aborigi- 
nal community in raising corporate sup- 
port. We provided last year $1.7 million in 
scholarships to aboriginal people across 
this country in just about every university 
that exists, in all areas, from business, sci- 
ences, medicine and health care, social 
services, education, and yes, the arts. We 
are the largest supporters of the advance- 
ment of aboriginal people through educa- 
tion outside of the federal government. 
And I believe as the future unfolds, we, 
through the effort of self-determination, 
will have to enhance this effort... 

To you graduates: You can accomplish 
anything you want. You have the power to 
change anything. Maybe one of you will 
discover the cure for cancer. Maybe one of 
you will become a great composer and be 
remembered for hundreds of years. The 
choice is yours... 


the fruit of the tree achieves its richest 
complexion.” 

I feel this to be the moment of my ripe- 
ness and I am deeply moved by the gift 
that has been given to me today. And so, 
what can I say to you as you embark on 
your role toward ripeness: that you must 
intuit your destiny, look for your muse to 
come in the dark and tell you that it is 
okay to follow your dream, that there will 
be many sorrows to be healed but that is 
what will make you whole, that your 
hearts too must be broken with the revela- 
tion that the universe is composed of com- 
passion and that that truth is magnificent 
and inescapable... 

I invite all of you to live in the mystery 
and embrace the joy in all things. May 
your sacred dreams of who you wish to be 
become who you are. And may the muse 
be with you. I offer the final eloquence to 
Hamlet: “The rest is silence.” 


UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 


ongraduation! 


Chancellor Lois Hole presided over spring convocation ceremonies and conferred more than 5,000 degrees, 
June 7-10 and June 14-15 in the Jubilee Auditorium. Here’s a sampling of convocation photos and stories... 


It’s alla balancing act 


By Roger Armstrong 


For Dr. Nancy Robson, life is a balancing 
act. She balances medical school and 
family life. She balances her attention be- 
tween her twin girls. And she balances two 
cultures: her aboriginal ancestry with her 
non-traditional native upbringing. 

“Tam kind of between both worlds. I 
have the basic North American up bring- 
ing and I have this cultural heritage as 
well. I guess it’s all about balance,” says 
Robson. 

It hasn’t always been easy to keep up 
the balancing act. Robson had twin girls, 
Zoe and Kayla, just after completing her 
second year of medical school. “Having 
twins in medical school is a lot of work,” 
says Robson. She adds: “I think sometimes 
that being a parent is even harder than 
being in medical school. 

“The faculty at the U of A are just 
great. They were really, really supportive 
of me,” she says. She took a year off to 
spend time with her newborns before re- 
turning to her third year and she never 
really doubted she would return. 

During this time, her husband Jake 
Kreutzer started his own business. With 


both parents so busy and twin newborns, 
Robson says it was a challenge. “I couldn’t 
have done it without his help, that’s for 
sure,” says Robson of her husband. 

When she started medical school at the 
U of A, Robson noted her advisers stressed 
a balanced life, especially when it came to 
studies. She took this to heart and played 
recreational hockey, basketball and soccer. 
This was no stretch for Robson who has 
been active in sports all of her life. She 
used to race in downhill skiing. She’s a 
lifeguard and competes in triathalons. 

She took charge of organizing her fel- 
low aboriginal students and was treasurer 
and president of the Native Medical Stu- 
dents Association of Canada, a group 
dedicated to sharing ideas and bringing 
together aboriginals who are in medical 
schools across the country. 

Robson is looking ahead to her two 
years of residency here in Edmonton. She 
says the hard part will be continuing to 
find the proper balance between family life 
and work. 

Seems like she has those skills down 
pat already.a 


Like mother, like daughter 


By Roger Armstrong 


Make that Dr. Supermom: Nancy Robson with her twin girls, Zoe and Kayla or is it Kayla and Zoe? 


So people might think Thelma Inkson 
and Tanya Moskal take their mother- 
daughter bonding at bit too far. To call 
them good friends would be an under- 
statement. They support each other in their 
endeavors; they just ran a marathon to- 
gether, and to top it all off, they both 
convocated with graduate degrees from 
the U of A on the same day. 

Inkson earned her MBA part-time 
while working full-time, while daughter 
Moskal earned an M.Sc. in renewable re- 
sources. “It’s kind of like graduating with 
a best friend,” says Moskal who admires 
her mother’s spirit and “just-get-it-done” 
attitude. It’s one of the characteristics she 
inherited from her mother. 

“When one of us had a little melt 
down, the other was there to pick you up 
and keep you going,” says Inkson. Both 
students agree having someone who is 
experiencing the same pressures was a 
huge help. The two took a couple of un- 
dergraduate courses together and their 
support turned to friendly competition. 

“T got the higher mark,” Inkson points out 
with a smile. 

Inkson is the patient care director for 
the Capital Health Authority, responsible 


for cardiac sciences and critical care at the 
university site. She spent several years as a 
nurse before moving into management. 
She says going to school not only gives her 
information and tools to deal with the 
ever-changing nursing field and the finan- 
cial restraints, but it also helps keep her 
young. “It helps me to understand what 
students are going through and what some 
of my employees are going through,” says 
Inkson. 

Moskal is a soil-reclamation scientist 
for a consulting company, Can-Ag Enter- 
prises. She conducts studies on the pre- 
and post-environmental effects of industry. 

When they recently ran a marathon 
together, Moskal said she felt elated to 
finish but even more so when she watched 
her mother cross the finish line. Moskal is 
going on to participate in the Ironman, a 
gruelling running, biking and swimming 
competition this summer in Penticton, B.C. 
Her mother says she will be happy to be 
there, but only to cheer her daughter on. 
For her part, Inkson is considering a mini- 
triathalon to start. 

While the two agree life-long learning 
is important, there are no immediate plans 
to start a double PhD. = 


Graduate grads: Thelma Inkson and her daughter, Tanya Moskal. 
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CONVOCATION 1300) 


Services expanded for grads with disabilities 


By Phoebe Dey 


Photos: Richard Siemens 


month ago Douglas Olekszyk had no 

intention of going to his convocation. 
The 24-year-old student didn’t want all 
eyes to be on him as he crossed the stage to 
receive his B.Sc. from Chancellor Lois Hole. 

“T often get singled out and didn’t feel 
like getting noticed,” he said. Olekszyk has 
had multiple sclerosis since 1992 and usu- 
ally uses a motorized scooter or a wheel- 
chair to get around. The university pro- 
vides ramps and sign language interpreta- 
tion during convocation, but this year was 
different. 

For the first time, convocation organiz- 
ers added several supportive services for 
graduating students with disabilities and 
their families. Convocation Officer Lorna 
Arndt worked closely with staff from Spe- 
cialized Support and Disability Services 
(SSDS) to ensure the traditional ceremo- 
nies were available to everyone. 

This spring 52 students with disabilities 
will receive their degrees from almost every 


faculty and discipline offered at the U of A. 
A booth was set up to coordinate services 
such as large print and braille copies of the 
program, special seating, mobility assist- 
ance, assistive listening devices and 
adapted convocation gowns for students 
and guests. Staff was on hand throughout 
the program to make arrangements for 
preplanned or unexpected clients. 

Olekszyk is happy he took advantage 
of the opportunity. 

“T found out a month before and still 
had reservations because things are often 
said to be accessible yet they’re really not,” 
he said. “But I’m very glad I went. My 
family was pretty proud.” 

That emotion is what organizers were 
aiming for. 

“It was wonderful and it was exciting,” 
said Mélanie Lizotte, student adviser at 
SSDS. “We were thrilled to have 52 stu- 
dents convocating, with the good majority 
using our services.” 


There are still many students unaware 
of what is available to them at convocation 
and Lizotte is hoping to raise awareness 
about it. 


Gargoyle legacy at Corbett Hall 


By Roger Armstrong 


k was a scene right out of a John Le Carré 
novel. 

On a cold autumn Monday morning at 
3:00 a.m., with wet snow falling, rehabili- 
tation medicine student Kevin Van Es and 
a fellow student approached Corbett Hall 
under the cover of 


Douglas Olekszyk received his bachelor of science degree at last week's convocation ceremony. 
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“Tt creates an atmosphere of inclusion,” 
she said. “These students have worked hard 
for these degrees and it’s appropriate to have 
full access to all aspects of convocation.” = 


darkness. They Nobody can accuse Van Es 


rolled up to the 


building in Van Es’ Of following the beaten 


Celica with an ex- 
tension ladder 
hanging out the 
hatch, and quickly 


path. Instead of a 


traditional toast to thank 


unloaded their 
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mission: to install a 
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organized 20 of his fellow 


ize security and 
calmness and Van Es wanted to do some- 
thing a little different to commemorate the 
four years he spent studying, growing and 
learning about rehabilitation medicine— 
and himself. He didn’t want to do the 


“same ol’ same ol’.” So he installed two 
gargoyles up high on one of the entrances 
to act as protectors. 

This may seem an unusual way to say 
thanks, but nobody can accuse Van Es of 
following the beaten path. Instead of a 
traditional toast to thank his professors at 
a celebration before the students started 
their placements, Van Es organized 20 of 
his fellow classmates to put on a 20-minute 
show about their four years of study. “I 
wanted to say ‘thank you’ to the faculty 
and professors in a memorable way for 
them,” says Van Es. 

Van Es likes what he does. He gradu- 
ated with a B.Sc. in physical therapy and is 
currently working in Grande Prairie at the 
Columbia Rehabilitation Centre. “I get 
huge satisfaction out of using my abilities 
to help someone achieve something they 
couldn’t have achieved or were having 
difficulty achieving,” he says. For the past 
10 years, he has volunteered with people 
with disabilities. He has worked for the 
Canadian Paraplegic Sports Association 
and the Cerebral Palsy Sports Association 
in addition to volunteering at the U of A 
on various committees. 

Van Es took a year to travel in 1991 
and says he learned a lot about himself 
and how fortunate Canadians are to live in 
this country. That is part of the reason he 
continues to work with people with dis- 
abilities. He enjoys helping people reach 


their potential. 

As the Rehabilitation Medi- 
cine Students Association 
(RMSA) president in 1996, he 
tried to make student services 
more available. He was the driv- 
ing force behind a fundraising 
casino that brought in $45,000 to 
the RMSA. He also made sure 
$10,000 of it went back to the 
faculty. His hope is this money 
will be “spent on something that 
will directly benefit the stu- 
dents.” 

Van Es stops at nothing to 
get his point across. When his 
class was having difficulty un- 
derstanding how the shoulder 
joint works, he constructed an 
eight-foot replica of a shoulder 
and used it to demonstrate the 
mechanics of the shoulder. One 
of the co-instructors of the 
course was so impressed, she 
bought the model from him. 

Turning to the future, Van 
Es isn’t sure where his career 
path will lead him—perhaps 
teaching, or working in the in- 
dustry on a national board. 

Whatever it turns out to be, 
you can be sure Van Es won’t 
settle for the “same ol’, same 
ol’.”s 
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Kevin Van Es with Corbett Hall's new protector gargoyle, Queydo. 


Getting ready for Y2K 


By Geoff McMaster 


f the power suddenly failed in the dead 

of winter, only about seven per cent of 
Edmontonians would be ready for it. 
That’s what the city estimates, and it’s the 
reason Akiyah Clements and Alan Bibby 
decided it was time to shake people out of 
their complacency. 

The widely anticipated Y2K break- 
down may turn out to be the biggest non- 
event of the next century. But in a climate 
like ours, say the authors of Weathering 
Y2K in Canada (published by University of 
Alberta Press), denial is a luxury we can’t 
afford. And so they’ve laid out a simple 
survival plan to give everyone in the Great 
White North a little peace of mind. The 
authors suggest nothing extravagant or 
outrageous, says Clements, just “what 
emergency preparedness has been recom- 
mending for years.” 

As the U of A’s Year 2000 Project Coor- 
dinator, Clements assesses the university’s 
exposure to the Y2K bug “in all its facets” 
and then devises a plan to avert as many 
risks as possible. But with all the sophisti- 
cated research equipment and projects on 
campus for which he’s responsible, it’s 
people at home he worries about most. 
“We wanted to get to the 80 per cent of 
people who really weren’t going to do 
anything, and try and coax them into be- 
coming independent and self-sufficient for 
three or four days,” says Clements, a pro- 
grammer analyst. 

“Three days without power in south- 
ern California is probably not too much of 
a problem in January, whereas here it be- 
comes life threatening very quickly.” Get 
people prepared for a few days, he says, 
and then “perhaps you can get them to 
extend that plan a little ... until they’re 
ready for anything.” 

While there are other Y2K survival 
books on the market, this slim, practical 
manual is the only one focusing on surviv- 
ing in the north. It also has “the most re- 


Alan Bibby and Akiyah Clements 


search on solutions,” says Clements. 
Glance over the table of contents and 
you'll find every conceivable cause for 
concern, including power, light, transpor- 
tation, health, sanitation, communication 
and finances. The book also provides ad- 
vice for both rural and city dwellers, with 
complete task lists in case of emergency. 
“We don’t recommend people go into 
debt, change their lifestyle or mortgage the 
rest of their lives in preparation,” says 
Clements. “But where they can manage it, 
maybe they should do a little more.” = 


Things to keep in mind before the 
lights go out, from Weathering Yen) in 
Canada: 


. Power, heat, light and cooking. Think about 


installing a generator well ahead of the New Year. 


"+ Water. Fill bath and all available clean containers. 


. Food. Make sure bulk supplies are stored where 
_ they won't be damaged from freezing. - 
+ Winterize your home. Install extra insulation and 
: weather-stripping in draughty areas. 
| Liquids are at risk. Double-check cupboards; and 


__ basement for liquids, especially toxic liquids, that 


could burst containers. 


. Lighting. Keep backup lighting, such intents 


and extra batteries, where they are easy to reach. 


* Cooking. Organize backup cooking area (preferably 
outside), and ensure devices are working properly. 


oo Medical supplies. Ensure the fi rst-aid kit is well 
stocked and handy. 


* (Cash and papers. Put all backup paper— 
documents and money—in a secure place.. 


* Pets. Stock up supplies for their basic needs. 


+ Vehicles. Gas up your car, check oil and fluid levels, 
and check. emergency supplies. 


+ Radio. A reliable, battery-powered radio may he 
your main source of news, forecasts and offi ca 
bulletins. : 


* Detectors and extinguishers. Fire extinguishers 
and smoke and carbon monoxide detectors should 
all be in place and working properly. 


+ Know your home. Make sure you know how to 
shut off the electricity and water to the whole 
house, and how to drain the plumbing. 


* Ifyou're leaving on holiday. Don’t allow your 
plans to expose you to unacceptable risks, and 
ensure your home is properly cared for in your 
absence. 


-» quick >» facts 


Can the brain repair itself after injury? 


Some scientists are beginning to say ‘yes’ 


By Barbara Every 


or centuries before the Second World 
War, spinal cord injuries were consid- 
ered hopeless and people were left to die. 

“You will not see anyone in history 
who was paraplegic, despite the soldiers 
and kings who broke their necks or backs 
during war,” said Dr. Albert Aguayo, di- 
rector, Centre for Research in Neuro- 
science, McGill University. Only when 
scientists began to understand the nervous 
system and how it functioned in the early 
part of this century could they help people 
survive their injuries. 

Major research advances in the last two 
decades have changed this picture drasti- 
cally. People with spinal cord injuries to- 
day not only have better chances of sur- 
vival, they can also look forward to a bet- 
ter quality of life. Information is changing 
so rapidly that scientists are even begin- 
ning to tackle the question of getting some 
function to return, said-Aguayo. Though 
it’s difficult to predict future applications 
of current research, he believes knowledge 
is the key to effective solutions. 

Aguayo described research being done 
in his lab and others on the regeneration of 
the brain following injury at the seventh 
annual E. Garner Memorial Lecture in the 
Department of Medicine recently. 

The brain and spinal cord are part of 
the central nervous system (CNS) which 
controls the information flow in the body. 
The peripheral nervous system (PNS) in- 
cludes the rest of the neural network in the 
body, through which orders are sent from 
the CNS. 


Most neurons (nerve 
cells) consist of tree- 
shaped branches called 
dendrites that surround 
the cell body and re- 
ceive chemical mes- 
sages. Tail-like axons 
leading from the cell 
body release these mes- 
sengers to the next neu- 
ron. Axons are sur- 
rounded by myelin 
sheaths composed of 
Schwann cells that 
speed up the conduc- 
tion of messengers. For 
a neuron to recover 
after being damaged, the cell must survive 
and the axon must regrow along the ap- 
propriate path to reach its cellular part- 
ners. Only then might the neuron’s proper 
function be restored, said Aguayo. 

Although much of the research atten- 
tion in the past two decades has been re- 
lated to promoting nerve cell survival, “It 
has become clear the nervous system has 
the capacity to form new nerve cells in the 
mature brain,” said Aguayo. Researchers 
are beginning to understand at the mo- 
lecular level why certain axons regrow 
successfully and others stop growing. 
They have found in PNS neurons, 
Schwann cells secrete growth hormones, 
but these hormones are prevented from 
working in the CNS by inhibitory factors 
that collapse them. “This may have a pro- 
found impact on the success or failure of 


Dr. Albert Aguayo: there is tremendous 
hope for the regrowth and restoration 
of nerve cells. 


axonal regrowth in the 
damaged CNS,” said 
Aguayo. 

Aguayo tested this idea 
by cutting the optic nerve 
in rats and substituting it 
with a transplant from the 
leg of the animal to act as a 
“bridge” for axons that 
would not normally have 
regenerated after this type 
of injury. Although the 
new bridge was twice the 
length that the axons 
would normally negotiate 
along the optic nerve, half 
the cells that survived were 
able to regrow. Minor function can be re- 
stored to these eye neurons, but not vision. 

“There’s an enormous gap from the 
observation that regeneration is possible in 
the nervous system to the idea that there 
could be useful function,” said Aguayo. 
Nonetheless, “the story that we usually tell 
medical students—that we're born with a 
certain number of nerve cells and all we do 
as we mature is lose them—is being ques- 
tioned. At this moment, we’re working on 
research implications. We'll have to wait to 
find out to what extent they’ll have appli- 
cations,” said Aguayo. “But there is tre- 
mendous hope for the regrowth and resto- 
ration of nerve cells.” 

In the meantime, don’t forget to dona 
helmet when inline skating or biking this 
summer to keep those nerve cells alive and 
healthy... = 
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Thank you to 
the Alumni 
Association 


ts 


B 


Lucille Walter Ralph Young 


“I wish to express the University’s 
sincere thanks to the Alumni Associa- 
tion and its leaders for their commit- 
ment to advancing the mission of the 
University of Alberta. Achieving our 
institutional vision requires many 
partners, and the work of our Alumni 
Association is particularly important 
in this regard. Our special thanks go 
to outgoing President Ralph Young 
for leading the Association this past 
year, and we warmly welcome Lucille 
Walter, the incoming President. 
Working together, and building on 
past achievements, the University of 
Alberta and its partners will prosper.” 


Ft Bde 


Dr. Roderick Fraser 
President and Vice-Chancellor 


Board of 
Governors’ Award 
of Distinction 


Nominations are now being accepted for 
the Board of Governors’ Award of Distinction. 
Through this award, the Board of Governors will 
honor individuals and/or groups who by their 
actions have made a contribution in some ex- 
ceptional manner to link the University of Al- 
berta with the municipal, provincial, national 
and/or international community. Up to three 
awards may be given in any year. 

The competition is open to groups and/or 
individuals in Alberta, Canada and other coun- 
tries including alumni or non-alumni of the Uni- 
versity of Alberta. Members of the academic and 
support staff are eligible, however, university 
committee work and work for which an em- 
ployee receives remuneration will not 

be considered. Members of the Board of 
Governors, the Senate and the university admin- 
istration cannot be nominated for the award 
until one year after their term expires. 

The criteria for the Board of Governors’ 
Award of Distinction are: 1) creating positive 
awareness of the University of Alberta with the 
community by bringing honor to, or enhancing 
the reputation of, the university; 2) promoting 
goodwill between the U of A and the commu- 
nity through exceptional volunteer service to 
the community which is above and beyond the 
requirements of one’s position and which-in- 
volves an outstanding contribution of personal 


. time and effort for the benefit of others; and 3) 


furthering the aims of the University of Alberta 
with integrity in creating partnerships (social, 
cultural, economic). 

Nomination information may be obtained 
from the Office of the Board of Governors, 3-31 
University Hall, University of Alberta, Edmonton 
T6G 2J9; phone 492-4954, fax 492-2726. 

Nomination deadline is June 30, 1999. 


Outgoing NASA board rep reflects on six years of service 


By Sheila Soder 


dentifying the highlight of her Board of 

Governors membership is easy for Anita 
Moore: congratulating all the students on 
stage during last year’s spring convocation 
on the board’s behalf. 

“No, my hand didn’t hurt the next 
day,” says the non-academic support staff 
representative. “For me convocation is 
really what we are here for. I always try to 
go at least once a year, because that re- 
minds me why I am shuffling all of those 
papers on my desk,” says Moore. “When 
you see the students walking across the 
stage you know why you're doing it. 
That’s your reward.” 

Moore was elected to the Board of 
Governors in 1993, while president of the 


Non-Academic Staff Association (NASA) 
at the time. She has outlasted five board 
chairs, starting with Stan Milner, and 
laughs in full agreement about the extent 
of changes in the past six years. 

“For a long time in the ‘80s you almost 
felt like there was a dividing line between 
the board and campus—that they were 
somehow on different sides. The line isn’t 
there anymore. We now have a board that 
is genuinely committed to bettering the 
university.” 

Moore credits the changes to a number 
of things, but in particular the change to 
opening a greater portion of the board 
meetings to the public. Former chair John 
Ferguson welcomed the public to sit in on 


Aboriginal student 
population grows 


But numbers fall short of target 


By Lucianna Ciccocioppo 


he U of A’s aboriginal student popula- 

tion reached 848 this past year, making 
it the fastest growing client group on cam- 
pus. That’s up from 17 students in 1973, 
when the idea of creating Native Student 
Services (NSS) was in the works. 

In addition, this convocation has seen a 
record 74 aboriginal students graduate 
across a variety of faculties, says Lewis 
Cardinal, communications officer for NSS. 

“All the numbers are good, if you start 
at zero,” he says. But he’d like to see the 
numbers grow further to reach the univer- 
sity target of five per cent. Currently, it’s 
about two per cent of the total student 
body. 

In comparison, the University of Mani- 
toba has about 1500 aboriginal students, 
and the University of Saskatchewan, 1400. 

“We'd like to see the University of 
Alberta become the place to be for aborigi- 
nal students,” says Dr. Bill Connor, dean 
of students. But some things need to hap- 
pen before that’s the case, says Cardinal. 

“We need to focus on better recruit- 
ment, which is half the problem,” says the 
PhD student in First Nations education. 
Retention is the other. 

“The number one issue is the user 
friendliness of the U of A. There’s a sense 
aboriginal students do not belong here. So 
they go elsewhere, like the Saskatchewan 
Indian Federated College (SIFC),” says 
Cardinal. “They have a long waiting list.” 

But according to Statistics Canada, the 
province of Alberta will have the largest 
aboriginal population in Canada by 2016. 
“We're going to need to develop more of 
everything,” says Cardinal. And to attract 
this burgeoning student population to the 
U of A, “We should be asking them, ‘What 
do you want from us?” he says. 

“We have to find the academic and 
institutional reasons aboriginal students 
would pick the U of A over other options,” 
says Dr. Frank Tough, School of Native 
Studies director. He attributes Saskatch- 
ewan’s high post-secondary aboriginal 
student population to strong educational 
initiatives. 

“The School of Native Studies is the 
institutional home of aboriginal students, 
regardless if they take one or two courses 
here.” As a result, he’d like to see further 
development of native studies, and the 
hiring of more aboriginal academic staff on 
campus, now numbering seven. 

“This is a good school,” says Lewis 
Cardinal, “but we need to work positively 
for a better image.” Cardinal cites the diffi- 
culties some aboriginal students experi- 
ence: living far away from their rural com- 


Lewis Cardinal (centre) and friends: aboriginal 
- students are the fastest growing client group on 
campus. 


munities, feeling alienated on a large cam- 
pus, and dealing with racism and preju- 
dices. 

On the other hand, “There’s a spirit 
and willingness at the University of Al- 
berta to do positive things,” he says. 
There’s the Aboriginal Health Care Ca- 
reers Program, and First Nations programs 
in law and education. There’s the Transi- 
tional Year Program (TYP) to assist abo- 
riginal students who have not matricu- 
lated from high school but have the basic 
courses for university entrance. 

Recent master of science graduate, 
Josie Auger, took advantage of the TYP to 
start off her post-secondary career. “I 
found it very valuable at the time. We 
were a closely knit group of students and 
we shared similar fears at the university. 

After she completed her native studies 
degree in 1996, she went on to graduate 
studies in public health sciences. Now a 
consultant with the Bigstone Health Cen- 
tre, near Lesser Slave Lake, she has no 
regrets about her post-secondary choices. 

“The U of A is one of the finest aca- 
demic institutions in Canada. It can be 
very large and overwhelming, but the sup- 
port services are in place and are doing a 
great job.” 

And that’s the message that needs to 
reach aboriginal high school students, says 
Cardinal. 

“Tm an eternal optimist,” says Cardi- 
nal with a laugh. “We do have a commu- 
nity here and we're building the commu- 
nity—a home—for aboriginal people.” = 


The University of Alberta recognizes Abo- 
riginal Peoples’ Day, June 18. National Abo- 
riginal Awareness Day is June 21. 


the morning discussion, while reducing 
the confidential portion to the afternoon. 
Previously, there was only about a half- 
hour window open to the public. 

“The board is now doing things under 
scrutiny, and the openness has really im- 
proved the atmosphere on campus. I take 
the changes back to Degrees of Freedom, the 
strategic plan for the university that was 
adopted and became board policy,” says 
Moore. “The board has given the signal 
these policies are important and, as a re- 
sult, administrative procedures have 
flowed from them,” she says. “Before there 
was no policy, so if there was no policy, 
well gee, we really don’t necessarily have 
to do anything about it.” 

Moore became involved with the 
Board of Governors because she “felt frus- 
trated; I felt changes needed to be made, 
and everybody talks about it but nobody 
wants to work for it. It’s really easy to 
gripe to your neighbor, but I 

was taught if you don’t like something 
then get involved and do what you can.” 

Known for her passionate advocacy of 
support staff issues, Moore is proud her 
efforts have brought increased recognition 
in these areas. “The issues always seemed 
to get shoved to the back burner. Your star 
researchers, teachers and students need 
[support staff] services to accomplish 
whatever they’re good at. My mission has 
been to make the board aware of this.” 
After expanding the number of support 
staff on General Faculties Council subcom- 
mittees and assisting with the campus’s 
wellness initiative to help people deal with 
stress related to cutbacks, Moore believes 
“that message has filtered down from all 
different levels. I was persistent.” 


Tina Chang 


Outgoing NASA board representative, Anita Moore. 


Moore has no problems expressing the 
challenges the board currently faces. 

“Finance,” she stated bluntly. “This uni- 
versity has to come to grips with the fact 
that we don’t have enough money to do all 
of the things that we need to do well.” Pro- 
jected increased enrollment and faculty re- 
tention are others high on her list of con- 
cerns. 

Moore has been on campus for 32 years, 
in four different departments. She 

is currently the administrative assistant 
in the Department of Speech Pathology and 
Audiology, and wants to make it clear her 
retirement is only from her position on the 
board. 

“I’m not going anywhere,” she laughs. = 


Mr. Speaker, I am honoured to rise in this House to pay tribute to 
Dr. Alex Rabinovitch and the University of Alberta. 


As part of a partnership between the Medical Research Council of Canada 
and the Diabetes Research Foundation, Dr. Rabinovitch was chosen along 
with Dr. Diane Finegood from Simon Fraser to lead a network of health 
research experts in the area of juvenile diabetes. Dr. Rabinovitch has been 
the recipient of numerous honours and awards for exceptional medical 
research — and because of the outstanding work of individuals like him, 
the University of Alberta will soon be indisputably recognised, both 
nationally and internationally, as one of Canada’s finest universities in 
amongst a handful of the world’s very best. 


Mr. Speaker, on behalf of the Official Opposition, I wish Dr. Rabinovitch 
and his team the best of luck in their efforts to tackle the crippling disease 


of juvenile diabetes. 
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Rahim Jaffer, MP 
House of Commons, June 10, 1999 


Holy janitor’s humble abode crumbles to dust 


One-armed, would-be saint believed to have worked small miracles 


By Geoff McMaster 


ccording to local legend, Brother 

Anthony Kowalczyk was found bat- 
tered and covered in blood in his Collége 
Saint-Jean room one day in 1945. Sitting on 
the edge of his bed, “his face was bruised 
and swollen, his éyes blackened and 
bloodshot,” wrote Father P.J. Klita in a 
short history of Kowalczyk. 

The oblate brother later revealed he’d 
been fighting with the devil all night. He 
was never the same man after this trau- 
matic confrontation, or so the story goes, 
and his health slowly declined until he 
died two years later. 

Now the scene of that famous legend 
must give way to progress as the residence 
at Faculté Saint-Jean undergoes extensive 
renovations beginning this month. Brother 
Anthony’s room will be knocked down to 
build a new $7.5-million residence com- 
plex. An exhibit on his life will then be 
created in a new museum to be housed in 
the residence. 

Chances are, however, Kowalczyck 
would have understood the desecration of 
his living space. As “blacksmith, stoker, 
laundryman, gardener, caretaker of the 
poultry and animals, bell ringer and sacris- 
tan” at Collége Saint-Jean for more than 35 
years, he was devoted not only to the Vir- 
gin Mary but also to the students who 
lived in his care. Under review since 1952 
for canonization by the Vatican, the 
brother is remembered by Edmonton 
Catholics for his kindness, humor and 
warmth. To those who knew him, this 
plain and ordinary man was the very defi- 
nition of piety. 

“T used to cut his hair,” says Father 
Tony Joseph Alfred, who knew the brother 
at the college for more than 25 years and 
now leads the movement to raise his pro- 
file in Rome. Needless to say, says Father 


Brother Anthony Kowalczyk 


Tony, Kowalczyk was a “very saintly 
man...he had a natural honesty about him. 
His charity. was the most outstanding of all 
his virtues.” 

Born in Poland in 1866, Kowalczyk 
joined the oblate order at the age of 25. He 
emigrated to Alberta in 1896, the first 
Polish oblate to work in Canada, and spent 
15 years working with the Métis near St. 
Paul as a gardener and handyman. He lost 
his hand in a sawing accident not long 
after his arrival but managed to perform 
impressive feats of manual labor despite 
the disability. 

After some years at Lac La Biche, he 
arrived at Collége Saint-Jean in 1921. Dr. 
Frank McMahon, an instructor at Faculté 
Saint-Jean, recalls meeting the brother 
when he was five or six years old. 
Kawalczyk had a hook to replace his lost 
hand and used to have fun teasing kids 
with it but it was clearly all in jest, says 
McMahon. 

“He was very warm. I remember him 
as being someone I would be comfortable 


Now that’s a clean sweep! 


Building Services Division shows off perfect-attendance winners 


By Lucianna Ciccocioppo 


any people would be hard-pressed to 
dmit a perfect-attendance record for 
one year. 

How about three years ina row? Nota 
difficult feat, apparently, for some in the 
Department of Physical Plant. 

Nine people in the Building Services 
Division can proudly claim a three-year 
perfect attendance record: Ivanka Begovic, 
Vida Bobinac, Mary Gora, Teresa 
Jakoubek, Emil Kubian, Gordana Maric, 
Thanh Nguyen, Drago Sparas and Kit Yun. 

Factor in cleaning and shift work cov- 
ering 24 hours over seven days, and you 
can see this success story is not your usual 
accomplishment. When asked how they 
did it, many laughed and shrugged. 

“I just keep coming in,” said Drago 
Sparas. Added his colleague, Vida 
Bobinac: “It’s hard, but I try my best to 
come. I don’t think about my pains; if I 
work, I feel better.” 

For Ivanka Begovic, her perfect-attend- 
ance record goes way past three years. 
“It’s been eight years and I never missed a 
day,” she said. 

“If we miss a day, we feel badly for the 
other people,” said Gordana Maric. 

The program was established three 
years ago, and recognizes perfect (no ab- 
sences in one year, excluding earned vaca- 
tion days) and near-perfect records (no 
more than three absences, excluding vaca- 
tion), said Mary Miller, manager of build- 
ing services. The awards recognize the 
commitment and dedication of physical 
plant employees and are given out each 
year in a special spring ceremony 
honoring the 100 per cent achievers— 
give or take a few percentage points. 


». Whe - 
Going strong for three consecutive years, from left: 
Thanh Nguyen, Mary Gora, Ivanka Begovic, Gordana 
Maric, Vida Bobinac and Drago Sparas. Teresa 
Jakoubek, Emil Kubian and Kit Yun were unavailable. 


More important, the award has had a 
rippling effect: more and more employees 
are winning perfect-attendance awards 
since the program went into effect. This 
year, 46 people, or 24 per cent of building 
services staff, received perfect-attendance 
awards, up from 13 per cent three years 
ago. Overall 40 per cent of the staff, up 
from 33 per cent in year one, received at- 
tendance awards this spring. 

Said Miller: “The fact that the number 
of employees receiving the awards each 
year is increasing is very encouraging for 
us.” 

Thanh Nguyen summed it up with a 
smile: “Everybody just tries their best.” = 


Dr. Frank McMahon in Brother Anthony Kowalczyk’s old room. 


with. He tried to scare me with his arm but 
you could see from the twinkle in his eye 
that he was just teasing.” 

McMahon says Kowalczyk was “al- 
ways praying” to the Virgin, building a 
distinctive grotto in her honor with rocks 
from the nearby Mill Creek ravine. He also 
had a reputation for working small mira- 
cles at the college. After he had prayed, for 
instance, lost objects would reappear and 
broken watering systems would suddenly 
start working again. 

Today’s students living in residence 
are understandably interested in some of 
the more sensational elements of 
Kowalczyk’s life, says McMahon, particu- 
larly his infamous fight with the devil. 
“The students love reading about it,” he 
says. “It makes for something that’s.a lot 
less mundane.” And from year to year, 
depending on how much imagination the 
students have, rumors circulate about 
hauntings. But while such myth-making is 
only natural, McMahon has mixed feelings 
about its value. 


Tina Chang 


“T find that it tends to distract from the 
reality of someone who was a very spir- 
itual person and who functioned well as a 
kind of spiritual ancestor for people,” he 
says. “I don’t think these spectacular 
things are particularly important.” 

Kowalczyk’s spiritual status has faired 
well, however, especially since attracting 
the attention of the current Pope, a com- 
patriot, who recommended the Sacred 
Congregation for Canonizations advance 
him to the next step for beatification in 
1979. The Vatican has an open file on 
Kowalczyk but sainthood continues to 
elude him, at least until he performs a cou- 
ple of true, life-saving miracles requiring 
medical proof and several levels of rigor- 
ous church scrutiny. In fact, a rotating 
team of 60 doctors and scientists must 
declare there is no reasonable medical 
explanation for the event in question. 
Father Tony says there are a number 
of “favors” on record, or reports of 
Kowalczyk interceding to cure various 
illnesses, but nothing that counts as mi- 
raculous. 

They check these miracles out very 
assiduously and make sure there’s no 
room for anybody to question the validity 
of what they’re saying,” says McMahon, 
pointing out the process is also political 
since the chances of a miracle happening 
are clearly tied to name recognition. And 
for that, you need considerable support 
here on earth. Even Mother Teresa has yet 
to pass the test. 

“Religious orders tend to be very much 
on the decline now. They’ve lost a lot of 
influence,” says McMahon. “These sorts of 
things aren’t terribly popular any more, so 
I’m not sure just how much clout is still 
being exercised.” m 


Four golds and a bronze in 
Corporate Challenge 


By Lucianna Ciccocioppo 


Ws° got athletes out there: the Univer- 
sity of Alberta came in first in table 
tennis, squash and orienteering, and third 
in badminton during the 1999 Corporate 
Challenge Games. More important, U of A 
staff, faculty and students were number 
one in the blood donor challenge. Overall 
the university finished in sixth place out of 
32 companies in the Corporate Challenge’s 
red division. 

Corporate Challenge brings companies 
together for a 17-day athletic event cover- 


ing 21 different sports, and a variety of 
social events and activities. Barbara 
Hepperle, U of A games coordinator, is 
already recruiting people and volunteers 
for next year. Contact her at: 
bhepperl@gpu.srv.ualberta.ca. 

And any creative types can forward 
their T-shirt ideas to her also. There’s a 
prize for the best design. For further infor- 
mation on the U of A’s Corporate Chal- 
lenge involvement, please view: http:// 
campusrec.ualberta.ca/corp.htm. = 


Table tennis gold champs (from left): Xiao Yu Liu (medical microbiology and immunology), Kam Kong (registrar's 
office), Wenran Jian (political science department), Lai Chu Kong (chemistry) and Anna Fu (medicine). 
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Canadian history in Scotland 


Native Studies prof finds the connection 
By Phoebe Dey 


Catherine M. Fletcher vps. 
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back to Scotland to 
go to school but 
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turning to Canada, 


he Hudson’s Bay 
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McCormack located 
the address where 
he died, went to 
London and found 
his burial site. She 
learned other im- 
portant pieces of 
data, such as the 
financial claims 
from the doctor 
who treated him, and the school in Scot- 


Dr. Patricia 
McCormack, an asso- 
ciate professor in the 
School of Native 
Studies, is research- 
ing the connection 
between Scotland 
and Canada during 
the fur trading years. Orcadian-descent women of Fort Chipewyan. 
And with its often 
meticulously recorded journals, the Hud- 


A RETIREMENT INCOME FUND OR AN ANNUITY? 
GET THE FACTS RIGHT HERE. 


If you have questions about what to do with your 
RSP investment when you retire, we've got a few 
words of advice for you in our free Retirement 
Income Funds (RIFs) and Annuities brochure. 


CALL SYLVIA HAAK 
SENIOR INVESTMENT ADVISOR 


497-3227 


From the advantages of a self-directed RIF to 2000 Canada Trust Tower 


son’s Bay Company has provided the link 
between the present and the past. 

McCormack first became interested in 
the subject when she worked at the Pro- 
vincial Museum of Alberta in the mid- 
1980s and did an exhibition of Fort 
Chipewyan, the oldest permanently estab- 
lished settlement in Alberta. While looking 
for artifacts in Scotland, she stopped in the 
Orkney Islands thinking it would be as 
good a place as any to continue her quest. 

“It was serendipitous,” said 
McCormack. “There were things that were 
useful for Fort Chipewyan but what I 
found in Orkney was so valuable.” 

McCormack extended her search to the 
Island of Lewis and found hundreds of 
Orcadians and inhabitants from Lewis 
emigrated to Canada to work in the fur 
trade, specifically with the Hudson’s Bay 
Company. In the late 18th century, 
Orcadians comprised an estimated 75 per 
cent of the company’s work force. Places 
steeped in Canadian history, such as 
Lower Fort Garry in Winnipeg, were built 
by Orcadian masons. York boats, used to 
distribute goods for traders, were built on 
the design of the traditional Orkney yole, 
and crewed by Orcadian sailors. 

Many of those men married Cree 
women. Some returned with their new 
husbands to Scotland, while others re- 
mained in Canada. McCormack tried to 
discover what it was like for those women 
during the 18th and 19th centuries. 

She remembers one story about a Scot- 
tish man who came to Canada and mar- 
ried a native woman. He took his sons 


laurels 


land where the boys attended. 

“Other than a human tragedy, it con- 
tained other bits of information that were 
able to provide insight to other things you 
wouldn’t expect the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany to offer. It was a minor story in some 
ways, but very emotional.” 

Other Canadians have stumbled across 
similar tales and are hoping to hear more 
during a “homecoming” celebration in Ork- 
ney this month. For four years, organizers 
have been developing a project designed to 
provide those Canadians of Orcadian an- 
cestry an opportunity to go home. The 
event will include tours and excursions of 
Orkney, genealogy investigations and a 
grand gala evening at which Orcadians and 
Canadians can celebrate their shared herit- 
age. About 300 Canadians are expected to 
arrive on the islands about 30 km north of 
the Scottish mainland. 

Although much of Scottish history is 
appealing to McCormack, she has focused 
her research on the role of the native wife 
as well as looking at the differences be- 
tween Orcadians and people from Lewis. 

“In Canada we tend to think of all Scots 
as the same and lump them in the same 
category,” said McCormack, who is not 
involved in the homecoming. “People from 
Lewis and Orkney are certainly not of the 
same culture and I’m quite sure that at the 
time they couldn’t even speak the same 
language. In Canada the Scottish presence 
is so strong and it’s important to under- 
stand how that presence was constructed. 
In terms of ethnic contributions, this is one 
we've often taken for granted a lot.” m 


Board Chair Eric Newell receives 
Distinguished Citizen Award 


Mount Royal College 
awarded the U of A’s Board of 
Governors Chair Eric Newell 
with a Distinguished Citizen 
Award at its spring convocation 
June 6. 

Newell, CEO and board 
chair of Syncrude Canada Ltd., 
is recognized across Canada as a 
foremost advocate of business 
and education partnerships. A 
recipient of the Canada Medal, 
Newell was also inducted into 
the Junior Achievement Busi- 
ness Hall of Fame and received 
the Alberta Teachers’ Association Award 
for Outstanding Effort on behalf of public 
education. His exemplary citizenship was 
complemented with the 125" Commemo- 
rative Medal of Canada, the Alberta 


Board of Governors Chair Eric 
Newell was honored recently 
by Mount Royal College. 


School Trustees’ Friends of 
Education Award and the 
University of Alberta’s 
1997 Canadian Business 
Leader Award. 

His numerous profes- 
sional and community 
affiliations include: 
Careers... The Next Gen- 

) eration Foundation, Con- 
y ference Board of Canada, 
Canadian Millennium 
Scholarship Foundation, 
Aboriginal Human Re- 
sources Development 
Council and Alliance for Responsible En- 
vironmental Alternatives. 

Eric Newell was one of eight promi- 
nent Canadians to receive awards at the 
Calgary ceremony. 
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Registered Acupuncturist and Physical Therapist 
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Medical Acupuncture « Traditional Chinese Medicine 
+ Qi Gong - Physical Therapy 


For Your Complementary Health Care Needs 


PLANNING YOUR RETIREMENT? 


WILL YOU HAVE ADEQUATE 
FINANCIAL RESOURCES? 


At Ron Graham & Associates Ltd. we help you clarify and 
achieve your financial goals. We provide professional financial 
planning and advice without product sales. 
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U of A Accommodation Guide 


These facilities have 
contracted with the University 
of Alberta to provide 
accommodations at the rates 
indicated. Each facility has 
unique features and offers 
something to suit everyone’s 
taste. 

To accommodate special 
guests to the University, 
reservations can be made 
using the Hotel Authorization 
Program (HAP) form which 
allows post-payment by the 
hosting department. 


These rates are per night and 
are exclusive of convention 
conference rates which are 
established by conference/ 
convention organizers. Rates 
valid to December 31, 1999 
unless otherwise noted, taxes 
not included. 


‘ 


CAMPUS TOWER 


SUITE HOTEL 


11145 - 87 Avenue 
Edmonton, AB T6C OY1 
Ph: (780) 439-6060 
Fax: (780) 433-4410 
1-800-661-6562 
www://suitehotelgroup.com 
info@campustower.com 
Across the street from all 
University facilities. 


single/double 


*69 


“Varscona 


Whyte Avenue West 


8208 - 106 Street 
Edmonton, AB T6E 6R9 
Ph: (780) 434-6111 
Fax: (780) 439-1195 
1-888-515-3355 
Complimentary 
continental breakfast, 
meeting space available, 
walking distance to the 
University. 


single/double 


*89 


For further information about booking these facilities, contact Joyce Assen at 492-5530, 


or visit our website: http//www.financial/ualberta/ca/travel/ 
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Correction 


In the Workplace Wellness insert last 
issue, the titles for the following 
committee members were incorrectly 
printed. It should have read: 


Belinda Watling, 
Office of the Associate Vice-President 
(Human Resource Services) 


online: 


Wanda Wetterberg, 
Associate Vice-President 
(Human Resource Services), Chair 


www.ualberta.ca/folio 
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Production Studio > Faculty of Extension 
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Tour the facility and 
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learning technology 
projects with instructors 
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team members. 
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ositions 


The University of Alberta is committed to the principle of equity in employment. As an employer we welcome diver- 
sity in the workplace and encourage applications from all qualified women and men, including Aboriginal peoples, 
persons with disabilities, and members of visible minorities. In accordance with Canadian Immigration require- 
ments, preference will be given to Canadian citizens and permanent residents, 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROFESSIONAL 
OFFICER 


DEPARTMENT OF EARTH AND ATMOSPHERIC 
SCIENCES 


UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 


The Department of Earth and Atmospheric Sci- 
ences, in the Faculty of Science, invites applications 
for the position of Administrative Professional Officer 
(APO). 

Reporting to the department chair, the APO is 
accountable for the effective development, imple- 
mentation and monitoring of a productive and re- 
sourceful administrative support system. Specifically, 
the position is responsible for the efficient business 
management and day-to-day operations that facili- 
tate the teaching and research activities of a diverse 
science department. The department consists of 35 
academic staff and 23 university support staff, as well 
as a number of trust employees. 

A significant part of this position involves the 
development and maintenance of budgeting and 


events 


EXHIBITIONS 


FAB GALLERY 
June 22 - July 4: public viewing dates 
“Conditional Boundaries,” Koichi Yamamoto 
MFA-Printmaking. Final presentation for the degree 
of Master of Fine Arts in Printmaking. Gallery hours: 
Tues to Fri 10 am - 1 pm; 2 pm - 5 pm. Sunday 2 pm 
-5pm. 


SYMPOSIUM 


CAMPUS COMPUTING SYMPOSIUM 1999 


Knowledge through Technology 

June 21 - 25 

Every two years a computing symposium is held 
on campus to promote synergies among faculty and 
staff who use various technologies for instruction, 
technical support, administration, and research. Tory 
Lecture Theater complex, University of Alberta. Sym- 
posium 1999 will include five streams: General Inter- 
est, Technology and Learning, Research Computing - 
Tools for Discovery, U of A Enterprise, and Technical 
Support in Distributed Environment. Also features a 
number of keynote speakers, including UBC's Profes- 
sor Murray Goldberg (the creative force behind the 
development of the WebCT online course authoring 
tools), and Clifford Lynch, Director of the Coalition 
for Networked Information (Washington, DC). Detail 
information and online registration: 
www.ualberta.ca/symposium 


CANADIAN SOCIETY FOR PHARMACEUTICAL SCIENCES 
(CSPS) 

August 27 and 28 

24 annual symposium of CSPS, “Exploring Hu- 
man Diversity in Drug Development and Pharmaco- 
therapy.” At Le Centre Sheraton Hotel, Montreal, 
Quebec. Program and registration information 
posted online at http://www.pharmacy.ualberta.ca/ 
CSPSConferenceSite. Payment may be made by 
mailing cheque or money order, or by VISA. 


WORKSHOPS 


CAREER AND PLACEMENT SERVICES 

June 23, 2:00 pm 

Creative Work Strategies 

June 24, 1:30pm 

Creating Resumes and Covering Letters that 
Work! 

June 25, 1:30pm 

Job Interviews 

June 28, 1:00 pm 

Career Planning 

Call CaPS for information/registration at 492- 
4291 or visit our office at 2-100 SUB. Office hours 8 
am to 4 pm Monday - Friday. 


Edmonton's Specialized Catering Company (ell 


438 1234 


GOURMET GOODIES 
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accounting functions, as well as human resource 
management. An opportunity for leadership develop- 
ment, a chance to implement strategic directives and 
interaction with a variety of stakeholders are also 
components of this position. 

We are interested in an innovative professional 
who can offer strong leadership skills in the areas of 
financial planning, human resource management, 
policy development and implementation, and pro- 
motions. 

Applicants should have a university degree in 
science, demonstrated competence in business and 
administrative management, preferably at a univer- 
sity, and bring a minimum of five years of experience. 

Salary range: $41,644-$62,464. 

Applications, including resume and the names of 
three referees, should be forwarded by July 5, 1999 
to: 

Dr. B. Jones, Chair 

Department of Earth and Atmospheric Sciences 

University of Alberta 

Edmonton, Alberta T6G 2E3 


Honorary Degree 
Nominations 


The University of Alberta Senate invites the 
public to nominate candidates for Honorary De- 
grees. The University of Alberta awards honor- 
ary degrees to individuals whose significant 
scholarly, professional, artistic or community 
service achievements are worthy of the universi- 
ty’s highest honor. Individuals in all fields of 
endeavor and from all countries will be consid- 
ered. 

Current members of U of A boards and cur- 
rent staff and faculty are not normally consid- 
ered for honorary degrees. Honorary degrees 
are not granted posthumously and active Cana- 
dian politicians are not eligible for nomination. 

The application deadline for spring convo- 
cation 2000 is January 21, 2000. For further in- 
formation, or to obtain an official nomination 
package, please contact: 


The Senate 

150 Athabasca Hall 

University of Alberta 

Edmonton, AB T6G 2E8 

Phone: (403) 492-2268 

FAX: (403) 492-2448 

E-mail: senate.office@ualberta.ca 


Submit talks to Brenda Briggs by 9 a.m. one week prior 
to publication. Fax 492-2997 or e-mail at 
public.affairs@ualberta.ca . 


ALBERTA HERITAGE FOUNDATION FOR MEDICAL 
RESEARCH 

June 21, 2:00 pm 

Dr. Frank Beier, Dept of Biochemistry and Mo- 
lecular Biology, University of Calgary, “Mechanisms 
for Regulating Skeletal Growth and Chondrocyte Pro- 
liferation.” Room 2-31 Medical Sciences. 

June 24, 11:00am . 

Dr. Philip Johnson, Howard Hughes Medical Insti- 
tute, Dept-of Chemistry and Biochemistry, University 
of Maryland Baltimore County, “Structural and RNA- 
Binding Studies of the Capsid-Nucleocapsid Precursor 
Region of the HIV Gag Polyprotein.” Room 2-31 Medi- 
cal Sciences. 


DEPARTMENT OF BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 

June 18, 2:00 pm 

Visiting speaker, Dr. Don Crawford, Dept of 
Microbiology, Molecular Biology and Biochemistry, 
University of Idaho, “Current Status of Technology for 
the Bioremediation of Trinitrotoluene(TNT)-Contami- 
nated Soils and Waters.” Room G116, Biological Sci- 
ences Building. 


DEPARTMENT OF PHYSIOLOGY 

June 18, 3:30 pm 

Dr. Michal Jozef Opas, Dept of Anatomy and Cell 
Biology, University of Toronto, “Differential regula- 
tion of cell adhesion versus cell adhesiveness by a Ca- 
binding protein, calreticulin.” 207 HMRC. 


Ads are charged at $0.50 per word. Minimum charge: $3.00. All advertisements must be paid for in full by cash or 
cheque at the time of their submission. Bookings may be made by fax or mail provided payment is received by mail 
prior to the deadline date. Pre-paid accounts can be set up for frequent advertisers. Please call 492-2325 for more 


information. 


ACCOMMODATIONS FOR RENT 

CALL NOW! To buy, sell, lease a condominium. 
$49,000 to $450,000. Please ask for Connie Kennedy, 
condo specialist/consultant, 25 years expertise. Re/ 
Max, 482-6766, 488-4000. 

VICTORIA VACATION HOME - day/week/month, 
ocean walks and views. Phone (613) 841-3503, Ot- 
tawa, e-mail: mcmillan.j@sympatico.ca 

THE GARNEAU - 2000 sq ft executive condo on 
two levels. Hardwood floors, fully furnished. June 15 
- July 31, 1999, $1800/month. Janet Fraser, Gordon 
W.R. King and Associates Real Estate, 441-6441: 

RIVERBEND - FALCONER HEIGHTS, two storey 
executive, four bedrooms, unfinished basement. Den 
and family room on main floor. August 1, 1999. 
Lease. Janet Fraser, Gordon W.R. King and Associates 
Real Estate, 441-6441. 

LE MARCHAND TOWER - exquisite executive 
two bedroom condo, 2000 sq ft, fully furnished, 
$1500/month. July 1, 1999-June 30, 2000. Janet 
Fraser, Gordon W.R. King and Associates Real Estate, 
441-6441. 

DOWNTOWN FULLY FURNISHED with sundries, 
condo, one bedroom. Excellent view of river valley, 
airconditioned, security. Call Janet, (780) 441-6441, 
jennfra@compusmart.ab.ca 

BROOKSIDE RIVERBEND - five bedrooms, ga- 
rage, available September - December. No smokers, 
no pets, 438-3353. 

FOUR BEDROOM FURNISHED HOME - walking 
distance. Great for children. August - February pre- 
ferred but negotiable, 445-7405, 438-0029. 

BEARSPAW FAMILY HOME - four bedrooms, 
three baths, six appliances. Like new, fully furnished. 
Available August 1, 1999, 413-4623. 

GREENFIELD: three bedroom bungalow, 1_ 
baths, fireplace. Fenced yard, non-smokers, double 
garage, $850/monthly, August 1, (403) 783-8016. 

PROFESSOR’S HOUSE AVAILABLE - Lendrum, 
one year sabbatical let from August 1999, suit family. 
Fully furnished, 4 bedrooms, 6 appliances, close to 
bus stop, schools, University Farm. Quiet 
neighborhood, fenced backyard, garage, non-smok- 
ers, no pets, (780) 430-7942. 


ACCOMMODATIONS FOR SALE 

VICTORIA PROPERTIES - knowledgeable, trust- 
worthy, realtor with Edmonton references. Will an- 
swer all queries, send information, no cost/obliga- 
tion. “Hassle-free” property management provided. 
250-383-7100, Lois Dutton, Duttons & Co. Ltd. #101 - 
364 Moss Street, Victoria, B.C. V8V 4N1 


notices 


Please send notices attention Folio 400 Athabasca Hall, University of Alberta, T6G 2E8 or e-mail 
public.affairs@ualberta.ca. Notices should be received by 3 p.m. one week prior to publication. 


ANNONCE DE CONFERENCE — APPEL DE PROPOSITIONS 

6e Conférence canadienne de santé 
internationale — 14 - 17 novembre 1999 — 
Ottawa/Hull, Canada. “La santé et le 
développement dans un monde en muta- 
tion.” Appel de propositions: http:// 
www.csih.org/ccih/ccih.html Date limite: 
30 juin 1999 


CONFERENCE ANNOUNCEMENT — CALL FOR PROPOS- 
ALS 

The sixth Canadian Conference on 
International Health, November 14 to 17, 
1999, in Ottawa/Hull, Canada, titled 
“Shifting Global Environments for Health 
and Development,” is calling for propos- 


als: http://www.csih.org/ccih/ccih.html 
Deadline: June 30, 1999. 


FAREWELL RECEPTION TO DEAN MOSKALYK 

To commemorate Dr. Dick Moskalyk’s 
10 years as dean, the Faculty of 

Pharmacy and Pharmaceutical Sci- 
ences is holding a farewell reception on 
Thurs., June 24 at the Faculty Club begin- 
ning at 4:30 p.m. Donations will be ac- 
cepted for the Richard Moskalyk Bursary 
Fund. Dinner tickets are $25 and may still 
be available. For more information, please 
contact Shirley Swift at 492-0199 or Susan 
Babcock at 492-8375. 


RETIREMENT RECEPTION FOR DR. M. RUTH ELLIOTT 
The Faculty of Nursing will hold a 
retirement reception to honor Dr. M. Ruth 


BELGRAVIA HOUSE - by appointment. Call (780) 
435-5088. 


ACCOMMODATIONS WANTED 

HOUSESITTER, mature, non-smoking grad. Pets 
welcome, housesitting references, letter of agree- 
ment. Mark, 455-4351. 

PROFESSOR AND FAMILY, two children, require 
property in Windsor Park/Belgravia. Will sign lease 
August 1, 1999. Call Janet (780) 441-6441, 
jennfra@compusmart.ab.ca 

PROFESSIONAL COUPLE with well-behaved and 
trained dog require nice home to rent in Windsor 
Park, Belgravia, McKernan, Garneau, Strathcona, 
Parkallen areas. Well qualified, non-smokers, lease. 
Call Janet (780) 441-6441, 
jennfra@compusmart.ab.ca 

HOUSESITTER AVAILABLE SEPTEMBER 1 - ma- 
ture, non-smoker, responsible graduate student. Pets 
welcome. Excellent references. Maureen, 439-8605. 

RETIRED ACADEMIC AND WIFE (non-smokers) 
seeking rental house in University area from August 
1, 436-1756. 


GOODS FOR SALE 

CASH PAID for quality books. The Edmonton 
Book Store, 433-1781. 

BALDWIN HAMILTON STUDIO PIANO. Excellent 
condition, $3000 obo, 435-0155. 


SERVICES 

TECH VERBATIM EDITING - APA, Chicago; medi- 
cal terminology; on campus. Donna Maskell, 465- 
3753. 

HOME CLEANING - Hardworking, bonded staff. 
Reasonable rates. Able Maids, 433-9697. ; 

BACK BASICS Remedial Massage Therapy. Sup- 
plementary Health Care coverage, 436-8059. 

DAVID RICHARDS CARPENTRY. Certified journey- 
man, NAIT. Complete interior/exterior, residential, 
commercial renovations including plumbing/electri- 
cal. No job too big/small. References available. 436- 
6363. 

RESIDENTIAL CONTRACTORS, additions, renova- 
tions, new homes. Innovation Plus Developments 
Limited, 434-0923. 

CUSTOM FURNISHINGS with sundries, for execu- 
tives and professionals requiring home ready to go. 
For details call Western Relocation Services Ltd., 780- 
434-4629, jennfra@compusmart.ab.ca 

MIKE REININGER HANDYMAN SERVICE - we do 
almost everything from fixing a leaky tap to entire 
house renovations, 435-6132. 


Elliott, Tues., June 29, from 4:00 p.m. to 
6:00 p.m., in the Saskatchewan Room, Fac- 
ulty Club. Tickets are $10 per person. For 
further information and to RSVP, please 
contact Susan Kavanagh at 492-9953; fax: 
492-6029; e-mail: susan.kavanagh@ 
ualberta.ca, by June 23. 


est 
ester 
Cedar Park Inn 


190 Newly Renovated Rooms 
*Queen Beds*Business Class*Theme Rooms* 


single/double 


$69/$72 


*Café Méditerranée & Lounge* 
*Indoor Pool, Sauna & Exercise Room* 
Complimentary transfer to the Edmonton 
International Airport & West Edmonton Mall 


FOR RESERVATIONS CALL 


780-434-7411 OR 800-661-9461 


Website: www.Albertallotels.ab.ca/cedarparhinn/ 
§116 Calgary Trail North, Edmonton, AB T6H 2114 


KARMA TASHI LING: 


Tibetan Buddhist Meditation Society, Edmonton 
is pleased to announce that 


THE VERY VENERABLE THRANGU RINPOCHE 


Tibetan Buddhist Scholar and Meditation Master 
Abbott, Thrangu Monastary, Kathmandu 
will offer a weekend of teachings 


Public Lecture 
June 25, 7:30 pm, Banquet Room, Lister Hall, U of A, donation 


Mahamudra Meditation and Chenrezig Retreat 
June 26-27, all day starting 8:30 am, Lister Hall, $90 fee 
Contact 439-2492 


HOST FAMILIES 


NEEDED = 


Open your home [if 


to an international 


language student and make every 
day a cultural learning 


experience. 


Placements are for a minimum of 8 weeks and 
include monthly payment for room and board. 


To find out more about this opportunity, e-mail 
trudy.stevens @ualberta.ca or call 492-0071. 


University of Alberta 
Faculty of Extension 


www.extension.ualberta.ca/elp 
English Language Program - Homestay Services 


“We value your eyes, and well prove it 
by offering the very best in optical care 
at everyday low prices.” 


Conveniently located in College Plaza 
8217 - 112 Street, Edmonton, AB T6G 2C8 


Organizing an event is a formidable task for 
today's busy professionals. The University of 
Alberta Conference Centre can assist you with 
everything from booking meeting space, to 
providing registration services, to planning the 
menu for your banquet or reception. If you 
haven't met with us_lately, stop by for a tour. 
You'll be pleasantly surprised at our first class 
facilities and services. For more info contact: 


Conference Centre 

Department of Housing and Food Services 
University of Alberta, 44 Lister Hall 
Edmonton, Alberta T6G 2H6 

Tel: 403-492-4281 

Fax: 403-492-7032 

e-mail: conference.services@ualberta.ca 
hetp://www.hfs.ualberta.ca/ 


Housing and Food Services 
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Lister Hall 
¢ Extensively renovated main function rooms 
¢ Six meeting rooms accommodating up to 
280 people 
* Internet ready facilities 
¢ Breakfast, lunch or dinner meetings 
¢ Examination and seminar rooms 
State of the art audiovisual equipment 


Alumni House 
¢ Beautifully renovated mansion overlooking 
the river valley 
* Four renovated boardrooms accommodating 
10 to 30 people each 
¢ Unforgettable elegance for meetings, retreats, 
receptions and weddings 


‘ Theatres and Classrooms 


* State of the art lecture theatres featuring 
internet access and satellite capabilities 
¢ Numerous classrooms to meet all your needs 


U of A’s Madrigal Singers placed first 
at the Cork International Choral Festival. 
Chorister Matt Ogle shares his story. 


‘os: Leonard Ratzlaff 


Left: Madrigal Singers conductor, Dr. Len Ratzlaff, gives a smooch 
to the Fleischmann International Trophy. 
Above: The view from Blarney Castle. 


Madrigal Singers in Cork, Ireland. 


By Matt Ogle, second-year student 


ure exhilaration. For a few brief 
seconds, that was all my brain 
could register as I stood 
onstage with my fellow choris- 
ters before a roaring audience at the Cork 
Opera House on a warm evening in May. 
It was the fourth day of my trip to Ireland 
with the University of Alberta Madrigal 
Singers, and we just finished our competi- 


There was the bartender with the cousin in 
Lethbridge and the priest who recalled the 
Irish immigration to Canada during the 
famine. There was the old woman who told 
me all about her friends in Medicine Hat and 
even invited me to dinner. 


tive performance at the 46th annual Cork 
International Choral Festival. All the 
grueling rehearsal work, memorization 
and practice had finally paid off. All the 
doubts and fears running through our 
minds as we nervously warmed up 
amidst paintings and sculptures in the art 
gallery next door were allayed. 

(Can you remember all the Italian in 
Zefiro Torna? Do you think it’s alright to 
follow a beautiful setting of Ave Maria with 
an American spiritual in which we stomp our 
feet on the stage? Is my bow tie on straight?) 

We gave the performance of our lives. 
Right after the concert, a van whisked us 
across town to Jury’s Hotel, where a festi- 
val organized ceilidh (and all the drinking 
and dancing which accompanies it) 
awaited. The superb traditional band 
carried on late into the night as many of 
us—still decked out in our tuxedos and 
dresses—mingled and danced with locals 
and members of some of the other inter- 
national choirs in attendance. 


The choir gathers at a famous Dublin pub for their final night in Ireland—great food, drink, and of course, mi 


The fol- 
lowing 
evening saw 
us back at 
Jury’s with an 
even greater 
cause for celebra- 
tion: we won the 
Fleischmann Interna- 
tional Trophy for the 
best choir at the festival. It 
was both the final night of the festival 
and our last night in Cork, and counter to 
some predictions (“They wouldn’t throw 
another big party on a Sunday, surely...”), 
it was another night of extreme merri- 
ment. 

Singers began to trade songs back and 
forth across the hall, led by an entertain- 
ing performance by the festival’s second- 
place finishers, a Swiss men’s choir from 
Guyére. After a few pints of Guinness or 
Smithwick’s, the songs seemed to get 
immeasurably better (as well as a fair bit 
louder). The rest of the evening provided 
ample opportunity for more singing, 
dancing and, of course, posing with and 
toasting the trophy. 


Blarney Castle 


ae 


usic. 


I don’t 
think many 
of us in the 
choir ex- 

pected to 
travel across 
the Atlantic and 
win a festival. I 
know I was more 
concerned about just 
performing credibly! Our 

win in Cork and the enthusiasm sur- 
rounding the festival literally carried us 
through the rest of our tour, where we 
sang our way to both coasts and saw the 
tourist-friendly charm and modern reali- 
ties of Ireland today. 

Some Irish are more outspoken than 
others, as we soon found out in the re- 
freshingly gritty Limerick. One of the 


The cliffs of Moher 


Madrigal Singers was carrying Frank 
McCourt’s book, Angela’s Ashes, and 
walked past an older man on the street. 
Seeing the book, the man immediately 
burst into a tirade. Apparently, he grew 
up with McCourt and maintained the 
author “didn’t go without shoes for a day 
in his life!” That story made the rounds 
fairly quickly on the tour bus to Galway. 


The superb traditional band carried on late 
into the night as many of us—still decked out 
in our tuxedos and dresses—mingled and 
danced with locals and members of some of 
the other international choirs in attendance. 


For the remainder of the trip, we were 
immersed in the incredible natural beauty 
of Ireland, from the “moonscape” of the 
Burren to the breathtaking cliffs of Moher. 
Wherever we went, we felt the history 
and connection of the Irish not only to 
their past but.also to Canada. 

There was the bartender with the 
cousin in Lethbridge and the priest who, 
during a church service in which we were 
singing a mass, recalled the Irish immi- 
gration to Canada during the famine. 
There was the old woman who, after I 
asked her for directions to Dublin’s St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral, not only walked me 
there but told me all about her friends in 
Medicine Hat and even invited me to 
dinner. 

Though I'll never forget the stillness 
of St. Mary’s Cathedral or the excitement 
of the festival’s performance, my most 
enduring memory of the trip is undoubt- 
edly the warmth of almost everyone we 
met. And of course, there was always the 
question: “When are you coming back?” 

Soon. 


